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CHAPTER I. 


With what a heavy and retarding weight 
Does expectation load the wing of time. 


DELOW, a great broad stretch of ocean, calm as death, slumber- 
ing placidly beneath the sun’s hot rays; above, asky of palest 
azure, flecked here and there by dainty masses of soft fleecy clouds ; 
and, far inland, a background of high hills, clothed with a tender 
foliage, a very baby leafdom, just bursting into the fuller life. 
The whole air is glad with the melodies of many birds, and 
the wild perfume of honeysuckle mixed with thyme enriches every 
breeze. Towards the west the trees give way a little, letting a 
road be seen, that like a straight pale ribbon runs between the 
greenery for the space of quite a mile or so, and then reaches the 
small fishing village where the simple folk of Glowring Destley toil 
from one year’s end to the other—the men gathering in their harvest 
from the treacherous sea, the women gathering their harvest too: 
some in careless joy, some in ceaseless labour, some, alas! in cruel 
weeping, because of those ‘ who will never come back to the town.’ 
Along the white road, that gleams thirstily in the burning sun- 
shine of this hot midday in June, a carriage is crawling with 
quite an aggravating slowness. An antiquated vehicle of a type 
now almost unknown, but which once beyond doubt ‘ cost money.’ 
At this particular stage of its existence the leather part of it is so 
withered and shrunken as to leave open to conjecture the idea 
that it ever was leather at all, and the paint is so knocked off in 
many, nay, in most, places, that it is an act of courtesy in the 
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beholder to refrain from allusion to it; whilst, as for the crest, naught 
is left of it, save the wing and the beak of some bird unknown. 

Two horses, skinny, melancholy looking brutes, who appear to 
have reached the last degree of starvation, are attached to this 
ancient coach. But, demoralised as they are by age and famine 
and an unexpected journey, they refuse any longer to respond to 
the voice or whip of the elderly person—as gaunt and forsaken as 
themselves—who every now and again in a cracked tone implores 
them to ‘come up’ or ‘ go on,’ as occasion demands. 

The carriage being an open one enables the people as it passes 
thtough the village to see without undue trouble that the occu- 
pants of it are two girls: both very young, both singularly alike, 
though in distinctly different styles. A stranger, indeed, would 
probably be quicker to note the resemblance between them than 
one accustomed to watch the play of feature from day to day 
—a knowledge that somehow spoils most delicate likenesses. The 
younger girl, now leaning forward, with a little frown upon her 
face that is born rather of amusement than annoyance, yet par- 
takes of both, is of fairer skin and brighter hair than her sister, 
whose eyes are of a dark grey, rather than blue, and whose hair 
is nut-brown with a tinge of red running through it. 

‘It is charming!’ says the younger girl, with a little quick 
motion of the hand towards the sweeping bay, and the awakening 
trees, and the other glories of the landscape. ‘ All charming, far 
better than I ever dared hope for; and yet my mind misgives me.’ 

She turns a brilliant glance on her sister, full of terrible in- 
sinuations, and then laughs a little. Thus animated, she is a very 
pretty girl, half-child half-woman, as fresh as the morning, and 
with eyes like stars. Her nose is a rather saucy little affair, tilting 
heavenwards, and her mouth one can see was made for laughter. 
She lifts one slender black-gloved hand, and placing it beneath her 
sister’s chin turns her face gently to her. 

Such a beautiful face! Very like the riante one beside it, 
yet unlike too. There is a touch of sadness round the lovely 
lips, a mournful curve; indeed, a thoughtfulness too great for her 
years is stamped on every feature. A tender, loving, yet strong 
soul shines through the earnest eyes, and when she smiles it is 
reluctantly, as if smiles all her life had been forbidden to her. 

‘ At least we are given time to admire the prospect and medi- 
tate on the near future,’ says the younger girl with a disdainful 
glance at the old horses, going at their snail’s pace, and the still 
older Jehu, who is apparently neither asleep nor awake. ‘ Are we 
to proceed at this funereal pace all day? Is night to overtake us 
on our six-mile drive ? 
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‘Hush! He may hear you,’ says Miss Dysart, with a nervous, 
expressive glance at the old coachman’s back. 

‘Nonsense, Vera! As if any one could not see by the obstinate 
set of his elbow that he has been deaf for years. I only hope 
he isn’t asleep, as that might prove inconvenient. Well,’ with 
an arching of her brows, ‘ what a turn-out! What a carriage! 
What horses! One is driven to speculating as to how the skin 
covers their bones. It must have great staying power, or it would 
have given way long since. And yet, did not some fond focl tell 
us that our unknown uncle is rich?’ 

‘Certainly. But the same fond fool also told us that he is 
a very prince amongst misers. Don’t you remember that as well ?’ 

‘No, I make a point of never remembering unpleasant things. 
A miser! How hateful! Let us pray that he will not reduce us 
to the condition of his stud. Do you know, Vera,’ addressing her 
sister with a sudden unexpected touch of gravity that sits rather 
prettily on her careless face, ‘I don’t quite like the manner of 
our welcome. Nota soul to meet us but this old man, and such 
a sorry equipage. Is there not a cousin somewhere, who might 
have met us with the hand of goodfellowship extended? Surely 
it has not been all a dream, this thought of him ?’ 

‘Oh! that reminds me,’ says Miss Dysart, sitting quite upright 
and growing suddenly very animated—a delightful trick of hers 
that leaves the devout believer in her serenity breathless—‘I 
quite forgot to tell you of it, but the day before we left Nice Nell 
Stewart was with me, and she said that this cousin you speak of, 
if he does exist at all, at all events does not do it here.’ 

‘Which means ?’ 

‘That either he won’t, or can’t, live with his father. Can’t, 
Nell rather led me to believe.’ 

‘Can’t it is, you may be sure,’ says the younger girl restlessly. 
‘Fancy a father whose son can’t live with him! And yet, after 
all, virtuous astonishment on that score is rather out of place with 
us. I can imagine just such a father.’ 

‘ Well, never mind that,’ says Miss Dysart hastily. 

‘Yes. Very good; let us then go from sire to uncle,’ says 
her sister with a little shrug. ‘Do you think we shall gain much 
by the change? This old relative of ours is, perhaps, as delight- 
ful as we could wish him, and yet I wish father had not left us 
to his tender mercies.’ 

‘Do not dwell on that,’ says Vera with nervous haste; ‘do not 
seek for faults in the inevitable. He is all that is left us.’ 

‘Thut is what J don't like to dwell on. The desert island 
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with no meatis of escape never had any attractions forme. Sup 
posing this old stranger should turn out to be ——’ 

‘He may be very kind, very good, all that we should desire,’ 
interrupts Miss Dysart anxiously. ‘ Dearest Grizel, why will you 
prognosticate evil? It is sounlike you. You, as a rule, have the 
“merry heart ” that “goes all the day,” J the one that tires “in 
a mile-a”; but to-day I scarcely know you. Why suppose our 
uncle less than kind ?’ 

‘He is our father’s brother, I anticipate only the worst,’ says 
Griselda drily. ‘And I confess it has always struck me as strange 
that, after spending his life abusing him in the choicest terms, 
papa should at his death have selected him as our sole guardian.’ 

‘ You know the sudden decision arose out of a letter received 
by father from Uncle Gregory about a year ago. When father 
was—was—dying > She pauses abruptly, and a tremor shakes 
her last words. She is not exactly overpowered by whatever 
emotion her words have aroused, but at least she is shaken by it, 
and finds a difficulty in continuing the sentence. 

The younger girl, who without being hard is still harder than 
she is, turns quickly to look at her. There is infinite love and 
compassion in her glance, but perhaps a little contempt, and cer- 
tainly a little impatience. 


‘Do you know,’ she says, ‘it may seem heartless—positively 
coarse, if you will—but I do not think our father was a man to 


excite respect, much less love or regret, or . 


‘Oh! it is better not to speak like that,’ interrupts Miss 
Dysart in a low shocked tone. ‘Don’t do it, darling. I know 
what you mean, but F 

‘And J know that I shall never forgive or forget the life he 
led you,’ says Griselda, with a certain angry excitement. 

‘Well, that is over!’ says Miss Dysart with a quick sigh, 
heavily indrawn. 

‘Aud we have now only to hope that there is not worse to 
come. Your eyes say that. As for me, but for the commonplace- 
ness of the idea, I should decline to risk the chance, and should 
look up one or other of our old friends, and entreat them to get 
me a situation as cook or scullery-maid somewhere, only that 
patience isn’t my strong point, and I feel I should not be kept a 
month by any one.’ 

‘I hope Uncle Gregory will keep you a month,’ says her 
sister with a little laugh. ‘For my own sake, at all events.’ 

‘I can’t think why papa made him our guardian. As long as I 
can remember anything it was quite as much as one’s life was 
worth to mention the unknown uncle to him; yet the first thing 
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we hear after his death is, that the same detested brother is to 
have and to hold us completely in his power until we come of 
age. That means one year’s thraldom to you; but three to me.’ 

‘More than that,’ sadly. ‘ You forget that, of age or other- 
wise, we shall not have a penny between us.’ She sighs, and 
then turns her gaze more fully on the younger girl. ‘It is better 
to begin by thinking—by acknowledging, indeed—that our uncle 
is proving a very kind friend to us, who are friendless; and 
why should we not encourage the idea also that he may be very 
lovable ?’ 

‘Encourage any romantic ideas you please,’ says Griselda, ‘ but 
don’t expect me to keep you company. Instinct teaches me that 
our Uncle Gregory is an extremely odious old man. What I 
want to know is, why he has offered us a home ?’ 

‘That is what nobody knows. It puzzled papatothe last. But 
certainly he was most determined to get us into his care. His 
letters—I read some of them—were almost vehement on the sub- 
ject. And at last, as you know, papa gave in, agreed to his pro-~ 
posal, and r 

‘ And here we are,’ with an expressive glance roundher. ‘ But 
“vehement.” I don’t like that word. So eager to seize upon 
us. My good child, why didn’t you tell meallthis before? Don’t 
you think we had better take the reins, Literally, into our own hands, 
and get out of this old ark and make a run for it even now—at 
the last moment? To my mind the affair looks black as Erebus. 
No doubt he wants to get us into his clutches either to incar- 
cerate us in his donjon keep or to assassinate us out of hand.’ 

‘But why? Even such wild measures are not used without 
a motive.’ 

‘Well, what was this vendetta, this terrible lifelong quarrel 
that was kept up between him and father with such monotonous 
persistency ?’ 

‘That had to do with our grandfather’s will. Papa was the 
eldest son, yet the property was left to Uncle Gregory; and that 
for no reason at all. Naturally papa was very angry about it, and 
accused Gregory of using undue influence.’ 

‘Oh, there must have been a reason?’ 

* No dissension that had not been healed for many years. It 
seems our grandfather disapproved of our father’s marriage, and 
at that time made a will disinheriting him; but later on he sent 
for papa and mother, and took a great fancy to her, and told papa 
he had revoked the first will and made a fresh one in his favour. 
Whether he did it or not no one knows. Most probably he meant 
to, but never did it, as the first will only was found at his death, 
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in which Uncle Gregory was named sole heir. I really can’t go 
into it,’ a little wearily. ‘All my life the story has been dinned 
into my ears; and as I know it, such is the case.’ 

‘ Just so, and of course there is a good deal behind that you 
don’t know. There alwaysis: nobody ever tells quite everything, 
And besides—— Oh! Oh, Vera! Oh! what has happened?’ 


CHAPTER II. 


‘A PROPER MAN AS ONE SHALL SEE IN A SUMMER'S DAY,’ 


SHE clutches in an agonised fashion at the leather side of the 
crazy old chariot, which has toppled partly over to the left side, 
her side, and so stands in a decidedly dissipated position. The 
ancient driver, presumably asleep, had let the horses wander at 
their own sweet will, and they being old and sleepy too, the result 
was that they had dragged two of the wheels up on a steep bank 
and nearly capsized the carriage. It is still, indeed, very unpleas- 
antly possible that it will go over, each second makes it likelier 
that the occupants of it will soon be buried beneath its skeleton 
remains, when suddenly the horses’ heads are caught by a firm 
hand, and after a struggle, brief and inglorious—for they are too 
starved and too aged, poor brutes! to argue much—they are forced 
backwards into a respectable position on the public road. 

‘Oh, thank you,’ says Miss Dysart, leaning forward and address- 
ing with earnest glance and heightened colour the young man 
who had risen—descended, perhaps, sounds pleasanter and more 
orthodox—like a good angel from somewhere—the wood on their 
right, no doubt. A fishing-rod, lying on the road where he had 
flung it when preparing for his ignoble battle with those poor old 
horses, proclaims the fact that he has been whipping the stream 
that gleams here and there brilliantly through the interstices of the 
trees. He looks a gentleman; there is no doubt about that, thinks 
Miss Dysart quickly. As for Griselda she goes even a little further, 
and tells herself absently that, if plain, he has a pleasant look. 

Oh no,’ says he, lifting his hat—a soft affair, peaked fore and 
aft—‘ you mustn’t thank me. It was really nothing. Poor 
brutes, I think they were asleep; they It is hot, isn’t it?’ 
This last he says hastily, as if ashamed of his animadversion on 
the age of the sorry cattle in question—their horses, no doubt ; 
and there is something wonderfully charming in the faint apolo- 
getic colour that springs into his cheeks. As he finishes speaking 
he looks at Griselda so hard that she feels jt incumbent on her 
to return his glance and to say something, 
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‘We thought our last hour had come,’ she says, laughing 
softly, and looking at him a little shyly, but so prettily. ‘But 
for you, one cannot say where we should be now.’ 

She bows to him, and so does her sister quite as graciously, 
and then the horses once more commence their snail-like progress, 
grinding through the dusty road at the rate of three miles an 
hour. The little episode is over; the young man settles his soft 
hat more firmly on his head, picks up his rod, regards it anxiously 
to see that no harm has come to it because of that hasty casting 
of it aside, and disappears once more into the shelter of the cool 
wood. 

‘I do hope, says Miss Dysart, with a nervous glance at the 
back of the elderly coachman, who had sat stolidly throughout 
the entire incident, saying nothing and apparently unmoved—‘ I 
do hope he’ll manage to keep awake for the rest of this intolerable 
journey. I don’t want to be killed twice over.’ 

‘It was an adventure. I should have thought you would have 
welcomed it. Or do you look on it as a suitable beginning to our 
life here ?—the commencement of a series of misfortunes. Vera, 
I wonder is that man, our Preserver (it is always said with a big 
P, isn’t it?), I wonder is he one of our neighbours. If so, I shall 
be glad. He looked nice, eh?’ 

‘Very nice, I thought. But you know Uncle Gregory is a 
sort of hermit. Sees nobody, and objects to being seen by 
anybody.’ 

‘Oh, nonsense! One can’t live wrapped up for ever in a veil, 
like the Prophet of Khorassin, in these material days. I think 
I'll ask our Jehu who that very opportune person is ?’ 

‘Oh, don’t!’ entreats Miss Dysart hastily, who would have 
been in extremis before making up her mina to extract information 
from her servant. Griselda, however, though of the same blood, 
is of different fibre. Leaning forward upon the opposite cushion, 
so as to get within reach of his deaf ears, she first gently, and 
then with much decision, jogs the coachman’s elbow ; the old man 
turns and looks at her. 

‘ Who was that gentleman who just came to our assistance?’ 
asks she slowly, distinctly. 

‘Distance? Mought be about a mile now,’ says he. 

‘No, no. Who was the gentleman who caught hold of the 
reins ?’ 

‘Nary drop, miss. Don’t you be afeerd, there ain’t a spick 
in t’ clouds; see now,’ pointing heavenwards with his whip. 

‘Nary spick, indeed,’ says Griselda, bubbling over with laughter, 
as she devoutly follows his gaze to the azure dome above her. ‘But 
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that’s hardly to. the point. Who,’ raising her voice, ‘was it who 
caught the horses’ heads ?’ 

‘Ay, red it be, surelie. Much more o’ this weather an’ the 
farmers be cryin’. “Red sky o’ night, shepherds’ delight.” 
They’re damn’ selfish, I be thinkin’, they shepherds. Drop o’ 
rain now to wet th’ oats and t’ wheat , 

‘Give it up,’ says Miss Dysart, softly, from the background. 

‘What, now, after so many tries? You don't know me. I'll 
conquer, or die in the effort. Now for a final throw.’ She leans 
still nearer the old man and repeats her question. Some passing 
wind blows it at last straight into his brain. 

‘Gent, eh? Do’ know, miss. One o’ they fishing gents, 
likelie. Common sort, allus,’ says the old coachman, a spiteful 
note in his voice, resentful, perhaps, of the assistance that had 
saved him from certain injury, but had also revealed the fact of 
his somnolence. ‘Shop-boys, mostly. They do swarm here a’ 
fishing-time. But they be o’ no use. No use at all, missie. You 
take a old man’s ’ord for ’t.’ 

‘He was of great use to you, at all events. You might now 
have been lying hurt and crushed but for him,’ says Griselda, 
indignantly. 

‘True for you, missie. A curst lot they be, wi’ their town 
ways. Curst an’ lyin’ thieves o’ the world. Full o’ Lunnon tricks 
as a egg’s full o’ mate. Don’t you mind him,missie. We be well 
quit o’ he now.’ 

‘Well, of all the ungrateful old wretches!’ says the younger 
Miss Dysart, regarding him with unmitigated scorn. 

‘ Ay, that he be, for sartain. A great wretch. Eh! eh! But 
~ you have him fine,’ responds the old man, cackling; whereupon 
Griselda, with a last baleful glance at him, acknowledging herself 
beaten, returns to her seat beside her sister. 

Half an hour brings them to the entrance-gate of Greycourt, 
and practically to their journey’s end. Both girls, with an in- 
voluntary movement, crane their necks out of the carriage to get 
a first glimpse at their future home, and then turn a dismayed 
glance on each other. Anything more dreary, more unfriendly, 
yet withal grand in its desolation, could hardly be seen. The 
approach to it from the road had been abrupt, and now the long, 
singularly dark avenue bursts upon their view as a revelation. 
The huge iron gates, overgrown with rust, and so thick with 
weeds growing upwards from the. soil beneath as to betray.the 
idea of their seldom turning on their hinges, look to them like 
the massive gateways of a prison. 

A long, low, picturesque lodge, terribly out of repair, and, in 
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fact, falling to pieces, stands on the right. Tenantless, evidently, 
as the old coachman, with many rheumatic groans and grumblings, 
has himself to clamber from his seat to throw wide the gates, that 
groan as loudly as he as they sway heavily backwards. 

‘ How dark it is,’ says Griselda, a nervous thrill running through 
her, as they move onwards beneath the shade of the mighty trees 
that clasp their arms between her and the glorious sky—thus 
blotting it out. Indeed, coming from the sunlit road into this 
sunless avenue is to plunge, as it were, in one moment from 
gaudy day to darksome night. 

On each side dense masses of shrubs are growing so thickly 
together, in so wild, so uncultured a fashion that one is killing 
the other. The great elm-trees uprearing themselves out of this 
wild confusion are so knotted and tangled in an inextricable 
embrace overhead that daylight cannot enter the place below, 
and rank attenuated weeds cover the drive, that once, long years 
ago, might have been gravelled, but now shows only dull brown 
earth, heavily rutted here and there. 

The green edges of it have been left for such a length of 
time uncut that the straggling weedy grasses are lying prone 
upon the walk, one year’s growth rotting on the top of the other 
with a dank luxuriance. Altogether, there is such a terrible sense 
of loneliness, of desolation unutterable, lying over all, that the 
girls draw closer to each other, and Vera’s eyes grow large and 
startled. 

A sudden turn brings them within view of the house. A 
beautiful old house apparently, of red brick, toned by age toa 
duller shade, with many gables, and overgrown in parts by trailing 
ivy, the leaves of which now glisten brightly in the evening 
sunshine. 

At one side a garden slopes down to a river, and this garden, 
with the house, is surrounded on all four sides by a high yew 
hedge, through which openings are cut about every ten yards or 
so. Terraced steps lead down to this hedge, and beyond the 
openings runs a broad gravelled walk bounded by a low parapet. 
Any one seated on this parapet can look down—a depth of about 
six feet—to the mossy grass of the wood beneath, which here 
begins, and runs southward straight down to the village. Through 
it the river runs sparkling—the best river for white trout in this 
part of the county. 

A shadow from the woods lay over this garden, and extended 
even to the house itself. After the first irrepressible touch of 
admiration the girls became conscious that there was something 
strange about this old brick dwelling—an absence of light, a 
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curious lack of sound: no dog barks, no peacock struts to and 
fro showing its gaudy plumes. So deadly quiet is all around that 
they would have welcomed with pleasure even the discordant 
scream of that haughty bird. 

The coachman, scrambling once more to the ground, bids 
them in a surly tone to alight. He is tired and cross, no doubt, 
by the unusual work of the day. And presently they find them- 
selves on the threshold of the open hall door, hardly knowing 
what todo next. The shambling figure of a man about seventy, 
appearing presently from some dusky doorway, motions them to 
enter; and, following him mechanically, they cross a huge, deserted- 
looking hall, and stop finally at a closed door. 

‘ The master be expecting you,’ says their conductor, speaking 
for the first time, his voice coming from him creakily, as though 
disuse has made it sorely in want of oiling; and, pushing open the 
door, he waves to them to enter the room, and, shutting the door 
again behind them with a sharp haste, leaves them alone with their 
new relative, Gregory Dysart. 


CaarrTer III, 


Yea, this man’s brow, like to a tragic leaf, 
Foretells the nature of a tragic volume. 


Where they find 
That cursed man... 
Musing full sadly in his sullein minde. 


VERA, going quickly forward, moves towards an armchair at 
the upper end of the room in which a figure is seated. About 
half way, however, getting a nearer view of this figure, she stops 
short, as if uncertain how to proceed. The blinds are all down, 
and the dingy faded curtains closely drawn, so that it is 4 little 
difficult to see anything with clearness, but what she does see 
chills her instinctively. 

An old man, shrunken, enfeebled, with a face that is positively 
ghastly because of its excessive pallor; a living corpse, save for 
two eyes that burn and gleam and glitter with an almost devilish 
brilliancy. On his head a black skull cap rests, and beneath it 
these vivid, wildly eager eyes stare at her with a force that makes 
her heart beat, and compels the thought that he would fain drag 
it from her body. 

His coat is old and threadbare, and his boots patched in many 
places. There isan air of sordid poverty about his whole appearance 
that repels the girl now regarding him with a horrified scrutiny. 
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One of ‘his hands, lying loosely over the edge of his chair, folds 
and unfolds itself rapidly—a white, small, slender hand, womanish 
in its beauty, yet somehow strong. The eyes and the hands !— 
there is such life in these that they seem out of keeping with 
the weak old age that shows in the rest of the face and form. 

‘So you’ve come,’ he says, without making any attempt to rise 
from his chair. ‘ Shut that door, will you? Whata vile draught ! 
And don’t stand staring like that, it makes me nervous.’ 

His voice is as singular as his appearance. It is cold, clear, 
freezing. It seems to the tired girls standing before him as if a 
breath of icy air had suddenly fallen into the hot and stifling 
room. 

‘Vera, I presume,’ says Mr. Dysart, holding out his lithe white 
hand to permit her to press it. ‘And you are Griselda? I need 
not ask what lunatic chose your names, as I was well acquainted 
with your mother many years ago. Pray sit down. It fatigues 
me intensely to see people stand when there are chairs for them, 
and me.’ 

‘I feel that I must thank you at once, Uncle Gregory, for your 
kindness to us,’ says Miss Dysart gravely, still standing. 

‘Ay, ay. You acknowledge that,’ says he quickly. A sudden 
change comes into his manner; his lips twitch, he glances eagerly 
with his brilliant eyes from one sister to the other. ‘I have been 
your best friend after all, eh?’ 

‘You have given us a home,’ continues Miss Dysart in tones 
that tremble a little. ‘ But for you , 

‘Yes, yes—go on.’ He thrusts out his old miserly face as if 
athirst for further words, and rubs his hands together. ‘ But for 
me you would both have been cast upon the world’s highway, to 
live or die as chance dictated. I know! I know that! D’ye 
think I haven’t said it over to myself, syllable by syllable, hour 
after hour, and dwelt upon it through many a dreary night? To 
me, to me you are indebted for everything. You owe me much. 
Each day you live you shall owe me more. I have befriended 
you; I have been the means of saving you from starvation.’ 

If so corpselike a face could shows signs of excitement it shows 
it now, as he seeks to prove by word and gesture that he is their 
benefactor to an unlimited extent. The hateful emotion he betrays 
raises.in Griselda’s breast feelings of repugnance and disgust. 

‘ You have been very good ; but, even if you had acted other- 
wise, we should not have been cast upon the highway to starve,’ 
she says calmly, but with-a curl of her short upper lip. 

‘No?’ he turns his piercing eyes on her. ‘And may I ask 
who would have lifted you from it ?’ 
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‘We have friends ’ Griselda is beginning, but a low laugh 
breaking from him checks her—a laugh so unmirthful, so cynical, 
so contemptuous, that it makes her shrink. 

‘ Friends! Your youthful trustfulness is beyond expression 
charming; but will you permit me to remind you that children 
and fools are frequently to be found catalogued in one class.’ And 
now again his mood changes, and sullen fire seems to flash from 
beneath his bent brows. ‘Be grateful, girl, for what I offer,’ he 
exclaims harshly. 

‘We are grateful,’ interposes Vera gently. She feels as if a 
hand had closed upon her heart with a suffocating pressure. What 
a home-coming it is! Whuat a welcome ! 

‘See that you keep to that,’ says the old man with a snarl. 
‘See that you appreciate my bounty. I hope,’ witha sharp glance 
at Griselda, who is looking pale but still mutinous, ‘ you look for 
no luxuries here ; that you do not expect to live a life of the lotus- 
eating school? You have no doubt been bred in the belief that I 
am a rich man; if so, undeceive yourself at once. I am poor— 
miserably poor. I can barely live. Yet, with all that, I have been 
willing (foolishly) to saddle myself with two useless creatures for 
the remainder of my life. Come, confess now, you thought that 
I was rich.’ 

‘ We certainly did hear so,’ says Griselda slowly. 

‘There was some truth in what you heard,’ says he, looking 
down now, and fumbling restlessly with the buttons of his shabby 
old coat. ‘ But some men have calls on them that bring their 
wealth to naught—naught. This property—of which your father 
said I robbed him—has it brought me comfort, think you? I tell 
you no, no.’ He tears at the coat still in angry fashion, until at 
length the button gives way and remains within hispalm. Hold- 
ing it there tightly for a second he then drops it to the ground. 
‘You understand now how it is with me? I ama poor man—poor 
because honest.’ He spreads wide his beautiful hands, and looks 
from one to the other of them with a touch of suspicion in his 
gleaming eyes. ‘Your father—he has spoken to you of me?’ he 
is now addressing Vera exclusively. 

‘Very frequently.’ 

‘With keen affection, of course?’ with another low evil laugh. 
‘ Brotherly love was quite a passion between us, eh? Have you 
no word, girl, that you sit there like a stone? The truth, now! 
the truth! He said I wronged him? Swindled him out of his 
house and property ? Was that it? Said I was his worst friend—. 
I—I who have, after all his foyl slandering, taken his two penni- 
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less children to my hearth, to waste my poor means on the sus- 
taining of them.’ 

Again that strange excitement seizes upon and shakes his 
feeble frame, as once more he dwells with a feverish insistence on 
his new-found réle of benefactor. It is almost terrible to see so 
frail a‘ tenement of clay’ broken up by such.a burst of vehemence; 
yet it is remarkable that, while his passion lasts, he seems to grow 
in strength, and the small fine hand clasping the arm of his chair 
holds it with a grasp of iron. 

A fiery soul, which, working out its way, 
Fretted the pygmy body to decay. 

‘I have consented to adopt you,’ he goes on presently, having 
subdued himself, his cold voice now cutting like a knife. ‘But 
do not expect much from me. It is well to come to a proper 
understanding at the start, and so save future argument. Honesty, 
as I tell you, has made me poor. Were I as others You 
have been, I hear, accustomed to lead a useless, luxurious existence. 
Your father all his life kept up a most extravagant ménage, and, 
dying, left you paupers.’ He almost hisses out the last cruel word. 

Griselda starts to her feet. 

‘The honesty of which you boast is not everything,’ she says, 
in a burning tone. ‘Let me remind you that courtesy, too, has 
its claims upon you.’ 

‘Hah! The word pauper is unpleasing, it seems,’ says he, 
unmoved. ‘Before we quit this point, however, one last word. 
You are beneath my roof, I shall expect you to conform to my rules. 
I see no one. I permit no one to enter my doors save my son. 
I will not have people spying out the nakedness of the land, and 
speculating over what they are pleased to call my eccentricities. 
They will have me rich, but I am poor, poor, I tell you. Always 
remember that.’ 

He protrudes his thin lips, and a mean, cringing expression 
disfigures his face. He seems to sink into his miserable clothes, 
and to grow visibly smaller before them. ‘ Form no intimacies, 
therefore, in this neighbourhood. If you do, you leave this. Obey 
me, and you have a home here; disobey, and—out you go.’ 

Griselda’s features having settled themselves into a rather 
alarming expression, Miss Dysart hurriedly breaks into the con- 
versation. 

‘If you will permit us,’ she says faintly, ‘ we should like to go 
to our rooms, to rest a little. It has been a long journey.’ 

Her uncle turns and touches the bell near him, and imme- — 
diately, so immediately as to suggest the idea that she has been 
applying her ear to the keyhole, a woman enters, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


‘A KIND OF WEIGHT HANGS HEAVY ON MY HEART,’ 


THis suspicion may perhaps have crossed Mr. Dysart’s mind, 
because he frowns heavily as the woman approaches. 

‘You are singularly prompt,’ he says, with a lowering glance 
and a sneer, that passes her by, as she takes no notice of it, but 
stands staring at him with a stolidity that has something of defiance 
in it. ‘This is Mrs. Grunch,’ turning to Vera, ‘my housekeeper. 
She will see to your wants. Grunch, take these young ladies away. 
There, go!’ seeing she is about to speak. ‘Don’t worry me with 
questions. Iam positively done to death already by this terrible 
invasion. Go! And be careful not to slam the door behind you. 
My nerves,’ with a shudder, ‘are all unstrung to the last pitch.’ 

Thus unceremoniously dismissed Miss Dysart follows the house- 
keeper from the room, Griselda having left it after the first ‘ go.’ 
Through the huge dark hall and up the wide mouldy staircase 
they follow their guide, noting as they do so the decay that marks 
everything around. As for Mrs. Grunch herself, it is impossible 
to view her with any sort of kindly feeling. A more forbidding 
old woman both in manner and feature it would be difficult to 
produce. Stalking on before them, with never a word to one or 
the other, they every now and again, at a turn in the staircase or 
a bend in the gaunt empty galleries, catch a glimpse of her un- 
pleasant face. A hard-featured woman—gaunt, bony, with a scowl- 
ing brow and thin lips and lank grey hair; that she is taller than 
most strikes them, as also the strange fancy that once she must 
have been beautiful. But she is aged now, and angular, and 
altogether loveless, with the memories of past fears and loves and 
hatreds printed savagely upon her brow, and, with all that, a strong 
vitality that belies her age. 

She flings wide a door for the girls to enter, and then abruptly 
departs without offering them word or glance. They are thankful 
to be thus left alone, and involuntarily stand still and gaze at each - 
other. Vera is very pale, and her breath is coming rather fitfully 
from between her parted lips. 

‘He looks dying,’ she says at last, speaking with a heavy sigh, 
and going nearer to Griselda as if unconsciously seeking a closer 
companionship. ‘Did you ever see such a face? Don’t you think 
he is dying?’ 

‘Who can tell,’ says Griselda, whose unhappiness takes a 
different form from that of her sister’s ; that past violent indigna- 
tion bears fruit still, ‘I might think it, perhaps, but for his eyes. - 
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They ’—she shudders—‘ they look as if they cowldn’t die. What 
terrible eyes they are! and what a vile old man altogether! Good 
heavens ! how did he davesotoinsult us! I told you, Vera’—with 
rising excitement—‘ I warned you, that our coming here would be 
only for evil.’ 

‘Don’t, Griselda! Don’t, darling,’ says Miss Dysart in a 
frightened tone. She is, indeed, trembling in every limb, and as 
she speaks she puts out her hand and catches Griselda’s, and holds 
it in a tight, nervous clasp. ‘I don’t like that woman,’ she says 
in a low tone. 

‘Who could?’ asks Griselda. ‘A very proper attendant on 
such a master, say I.’ 

‘Oh, Griselda, what will be the end of it ?’ says Miss Dysart, 
a touch of despair in her voice. She sinks into a chair, still hold- 
ing Griselda’s hand as if unable to let it go, and looks fearfully 
around her at the bare, ugly, hideously furnitured apartment. 

There is indeed something so poverty-stricken, so mean, about 
the whole look of the apartment that her heart dies within her. 
Everything is bald, bare, comfortless. Yet, through the discom- 
fort, one is compelled to see that once the now dingy bedroom 
was handsome and well appointed. The chipped and broken 
washing-stand is of marble, and the jug and basin—the former now 
cracked and lipless—are of china, expensive in their day, and of 
an extravagant value in ours. 

The paintings of the room alone would have shown any one 
that at least at one period of its existence the room had hardly 
known the word poverty. The very ceiling was painted—little 
cupids running riot amongst roses and lilies: the roses very much 
besmirched by time, the lilies terribly soiled, and the cupids so 
clothed upon by the smoky grime of centuries as to be very 
much more decently habited than the original artist ever intended. 

‘What a terrible woman!’ says Vera, alluding to the house- 
keeper. ‘ What a cold, unfriendly creature! One might almost ima- 
gine that she hated us.’ As she speaks she looks up nervously at her 
sister, who is standing beside her chair, so silent as to be almost 
gloomy. The day is fast fading into night, and the sad twilight 
creeping into the room makes it more melancholy than it, in 
reality, is. Griselda’s eyes are bent upon the ground; her lips 
are stern. ‘Speak, darling,’ says Miss Dysart hurriedly. ‘I don’t 
know what is the matter with me, but I feel unhinged, frightened.’ 
She pauses, struggles with herself for a moment, and then bursts 
into tears. 

‘Oh! don’t do that,’ cries Griselda, horrified. ‘Don’t ery on 
your first coming into a house, it is so unlucky. If you do, you'll 
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keep on crying all the time you’re in it. There now! Cheer up, 
do. After all they can’t eat ws, and you have me always, you 
know.’ 

She seems to think this a balm not to be equalled. 

‘Uncle Gregory isa Tartar, I confess, worse than father. But, 
so far as Mrs. Housekeeper is concerned, I feel myself a match 
for her anyway.’ 

‘ How old she looks, yet how strong,’ says Vera. ‘Griselda, 
have you noticed that every one here is old? Oh!’ with a quick 
sob, ‘I don’t think I like old people; they are so hard, so cruel, 
they never understand. At all events, what I mean is, I don’t 
like too much of them; not altogether. And the man who opened 
the door, did you notice him? And the coachman, and this 
horrible woman, and Uncle Gregory himself, all—all are 
old.’ 

‘Say mouldy, and be done with it,’ says Griselda gloomily. 
‘ Why, the very house reeks of must ; I shouldn’t wonder if a crime 
had been committed in it, it looks so dark, so forbidding; 'a house 
of evil repute.’ 

‘Oh, don’t, Griselda, don’t!’ cries Miss Dysart, with a nervous 
glance over her shoulder and a perceptible start, as at this moment 
a knock comes to the door. 

‘Will you be pleased to come downstairs or to have your tea 
here ?’ demands the harsh voice of the housekeeper from the 
threshold. 

‘Here’ is on Vera’s lips, but Griselda the bold circumvents 
her. 

‘Downstairs,’ she says coldly, ‘ when we get some hot water, 
and when you send a maid to help us to unpack our trunks.’ 

‘There are no maids in this house,’ replies Mrs. Grunch 
sullenly. ‘You must either attend to each other or let me help 
you.’ 

‘No maids!’ says Griselda. 

‘None,’ briefly. 

‘And my room? Or—is this mine, or Miss Dysart’s ?’ 

‘Both yours and Miss Dysart’s; sorry if it ain’t big enough,’ 
with a derisive glance round the huge bare chamber. 

‘You mean, we are to have but one room between us ?’ 

‘Just that, miss. Neither more nor less. And good enough, 
too, for those as , 

‘Leave the room,’ says Griselda with a sudden sharp intona- 
tion, so unexpected, so withering, that the woman, after a sur- 
prised stare, turns and withdraws. 

‘I wish you had let us have our teahere,’ says Vera. ‘To face 
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that old man again, to endure his cruel speeches, is more than I 
feel equal to.’ 

‘As we have to live here we must face him again sooner or 
later ; the sooner, then, the better,’ says Griselda. ‘And would 
you have that woman think we were afraid? No, no, Vera; let 
us meet the foe with a bold front, and without delay. The longer 
you shrink from it the harder it will appear.’ 


CHAPTER V. 


But the wood, all close and clenching 

Bough in bough and root in root— 
No more sky (for over-branching) 
At your head than at your foot— 

Oh ! the wood drew me within it by a glamour past dispute. 


But after all they had not to face the foe in any form. Mr. 
Dysart it appears, on a closer knowledge of his habits, never eats 
in public, and indeed for several days after their arrival the girls 
do not see him again. By degrees it is forced upon them that 
life at Greycourt is likely to be a very monotonous affair, with 
no possible opening for change of any sort. They find themselves 
driven into a little narrow ring, bound everywhere by absurd regu- 
lations, beyond which they must not stir. To girls born to a 
rather pronouuced freedom such restrictions are galling in the 
extreme. 

Rigid simplicity, according to Mr. Dysart—rigid meanness, 
according to Griselda, is the order of the day. Dinner, instead 
of being served at the decent orthodox half-past seven, is on the 
table at two sharp—thus luncheon is saved; and, when served, 
resolves itself into two small—exquisitely dressed, certainly—but 
very small chops. Noaccessories. The chop, in fact, 7s the dinner 
pur et simple, unpleasantly simple. 

To two healthy, youthful people, however, this curtailing of the 
established elaborate meal goes for little, save as a thing for sur- 
prised comment first and for laughter afterwards. But after a 
while the monotony of it offends. 

‘If it might even be cutlets one day,’ says Griselda, when a 

-week of unvaried chop has gone by. No soup, no fish, no pudding. 
One etcetera, indeed, is allowed: the butler, and with him a dish 
containing three potatoes—one for Vera, one for Griselda, and one 
over, in case either of them should have appetites so voracious as 
to require it. Could generosity further go? 

They are, however, as I have said, sufficiently young to care 
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little for the culinary goods the gods provide; and one great 
source of joy at least is theirs: at none of these sumptuous 
banquets does their uncle (wise man!) appear. How he spends 
his days—what occupations, what enjoyments are his, they never 
know; one thing however they discover, that, dead as he may be 
to the human world around him, however soured his heart, it is 
still open to the divine influence of flowers. 

Beyond the parterre that had met their eyes when first they 
arrived, they discovered later on a small but perfect garden, 
through which a tiny streamlet rushes merrily on its joyous way 
to the broad river down below; a garden where myriad blossoms 
live and thrive, and bloom, as it seems to Vera, as never flowers 
bloomed before, casting with every breeze their scented breaths 
upon the air. Such a delicious, old-fashioned spot! A very 
world of sweetness. That it should belong to Gregory Dysart, 
that it should touch or affect that cold and sordid nature in any 
way, seems to Vera inexplicable. Rather it would seem to her 
that such gentle things as flowers would fade away and shrivel 
up and die beneath the glance of those wicked scorching eyes. 
But, 


In all places, then, and in all seasons, 
Flowers expand their light and soul-like wings ; 
Teaching us, by the most persuasive reasons, 
How akin they are to human things. 
And with childlike, credulous affection, 
We behold their tender buds expand: 
Emblems of our own great resurrection, 
Emblems of the bright and better land.’ 


How Mr. Dysart regards them, and what lessons they teach him, 
there is nothing to show; but every evening, when the sun has 
gone down, and the air is yet warm with the memory of it, the 
old man emerges from his den, and slowly now—and now with 
quickening footsteps, walks from flower to flower, his face, so 
unearthly in its pallor, bent towards each delicate blossom. 

The deaf old coachman is, they discover, gardener as well, in 
name, the real work being done by a young man, called Bob, 
who has grown up at Greycourt frem boy to man, and who still 
works on there at the original wage, though he has long ceased to 
give only a boy’s labour—not without grumblings, however, and 
much discontent. 

To-day has arisen in an unwonted splendour. Even through 
the eternal shadows that encompass the garden, and past the 
thick yew hedge, the hot beams of the sun are stealing. 

‘A day for gods and goddesses,’ cries Griselda, springing 
suddenly to her feet, and flinging far from her on the green sward © 
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the musty volume she had purloined from the mustier library 
about an hour ago. That library, too, had failed them; no book 
of any value, no book that could fetch even a meagre price, has 
there a home. It has been well weeded out, and the marketable 
portion of it sold. ‘Away with such fudge as that. Come for 
a walk, Vera, into those green woods yonder; see how temptingly 
cool they look.’ 

‘Uncle Gregory said something, didn’t he, about our not leav- 
ing the garden ?’ says Vera with hesitation. 

‘I’m always sorry I’m so deaf,’ with a mischievous little laugh. 
‘I never hear things like that. And besides—a fig for Uncle 
Gregory! An old fossil like that shouldn’t dare preach to a 
lovely young creature like me. ‘ Do not make acquaintance with 
your neighbours,” said he; that is all of his dark sayings that I 
have taken to heart. I say, Vera, do come. Do, now. Here, I'll 
pull that book out of your hands if you don’t.’ 

‘Oh, don’t, don’t, laughing. ‘To tell you the truth, it isn’t 
so much a decent awe of Uncle Gregory as a dislike to exertion 
on this hot day that keeps me chained to this spot. There, go, 
if you will; but don’t stay away too long.’ 

‘Perhaps I’ll never come back. The spirit of adventure is full 
upon me, and who knows what demons inhabit that unknown 
wood? So, fare thee well, sweet, my love! and when you see me, 
expect me.’ She presses a sentimental kiss upon her sister’s brow, 
averring that a ‘ brow’ is the only applicable part of her for such a 
solemn occasion, and runs lightly down towards the hedge. Half- 
way there, however, she looks back, ‘ Vera, Vera, if I shouldn’t 
be back in time for the succulent chop, eat mine too. If you 
don’t, some horrid thought tells me we shall have a réchauffé 
to-morrow.’ 

She runs through one of the openings in the hedge, crosses 
the gravelled path, and, mounting the parapet, looks over to 
examine the other side of the wall on which she stands, after 
which she commences her descent. One little foot she slips into 
a convenient hole in it, and then the other into a hole lower down, 
and so on and on, until the six feet of wall are conquered and 
she reaches terra firma, and finds nothing between her and the 
desired cool of the lovely woods. 

With a merry heart she plunges into the dark, sweetly scented 
home of the giant trees, with a green, soft pathway under her 
foot, and, though she knows it not, her world before her. 

It is an entrancing hour. Nay, it gets to hours; and all so 
full of life and warmth and beauty that she forgets to count time; 
so that it is only when she has gone a long, long way into the 
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heart of this exquisite wood, and when the sun has travelled very 
low down in the heavens, and many miles lie between her and 
Greycourt, that she wakes to the fact that her hands were not 
formed to carry any more ferns, and that she has lost her way, and 
doesn’t know how on earth to get back to Vera. 

She has stopped short in the middle of a broad green space 
encompassed by high hills, though with an opening towards the 
west, when this uncomfortable conviction grows clear to her. She 
is not of the nervous order, however, and keeping a good heart 
looks hopefully around her. 

Her hope has reason. Far away over there, in the distance, 
stands a figure lightly lined against the massive trunk of a syca- 
more, that most unmistakably declares itself to be aman. His 
back is turned to her, and he is bending over something, and, so 
far as she can judge thus remote from him, his clothing is con- 
siderably the worse for wear. It looks soiled, dusty, and she is 
sure at all events that he wears leggings. A gamekeeper, perhaps, 
or a—well, something or other of that sort. At all events the sight 
is welcome as the early dew. 

As I have said, she is not one of those ill-regulated girls (better 
known to us in fiction than in fact, be it said, to the credit of their 
sex) who deem every man they meet on lonely road or in seques-- 
tered wood to be either a burglar or garotter out of work, or mid- 
night assassin on strike, or a marauder in general, and therefore 
she hails this particular man with open joy, and proceeds to 
compel his attention, with a view to getting from him such 
information as will take her back to Greycourt as speedily as 
possible. 

Standing upon a mound near her, she places her hands to her 
pretty mouth, and, with a simple eloquence that cannot be too 
highly commended, cries ‘Hi!’ to him, at the top of her fresh 
young voice. 

No answer. 

Whether the breeze has played traitor, or whether the bending 
figure is of so gross material as to be deaf to this brilliant appeal, 
who can say. At all events, he never stirs or lifts himself ‘from 
his task, whatever it may be. Nothing daunted, Griselda returns 
to the attack. 

‘Hi!’ cries she again, with a sharper, freer intonation. And 
still nothing comes of it. The bending figure refuses to straighten 
his back, and things remain as before. It is really too bad. Get- 
ting down from her mound she clambers up on a higher bank, 
and once more sends out her voice upon the world :— 


‘Hi, my good man!’ This does it. As if compelled to 
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acknowledge this tribute to his virtues, ‘my good man’ uprears 
himself, looks vacantly round him—at every point but the right 
one first, and at last sees Griselda. The effect produced is not 
only instantaneous but marvellous. Down goes his rod, his cast, 
his choicest fly—an admirable orange grouse—and he comes steam- 
ing towards her at about twenty knots an hour. 

His eyes, ever since they first lit upon Griselda, have seemed 
to grow to her, and now, as he draws nearer, she too sees and 
recognises him. The knowledge thus gained so surprises her that 
she very nearly falls off her high bank, and then grows very charm- 
ingly rosy, and as charmingly confused. It is none other than the 
young man who had helped to restore the carriage to its legitimate 
position. 


Cuapter VI. 


In her utmost lightness there is truth—and often she speaks lightly, 
Has a grace in being gay, which even mournful souls approve. 


‘It is really you ?’ cries he, with unaffected delight, colouring 
warmly. He has taken off his hat, and is speaking with the most 
extreme deference, though his eyes are glad and eager, and his 
whole air triumphant. 

‘It is you, too,’ replies she, reflectively, and as though it is a 
little unfair to throw all the personalities at her. 

‘So it is,’ says he, smiling gaily. ‘You wanted me? I hope 
you had not to call often?’ 

‘Very often,’ smiling too, and jumping down off her pedestal. 
*I thought I should never make you hear, and it seemed a long 
way to have to go and fetch you. But, do you know, I didn’t 
know you were—you.’ 

‘No?’ rather disappointed. ‘ Who then ?’ 

‘A tramp.’ She laughs a little. ‘ Wasn’t it stupid of me? 
But in the distance I thought that grey suit of yours,’ nodding 
at his coat, ‘ was a dilapidated garment covered with dust. How- 
ever, I’m very glad I’ve met you, Mr. > She pauses. 

‘Peyton. Tom Peyton.’ 

‘Because I have lost my way, and, when I saw you, I thought 
you might be a sort of person I could ask to set me on my right 
way.’ 

‘Well, and am I not?’ asks he gravely, hat in hand still. 

‘Do you know it? The road to Greycourt? I don’t.’ 

‘I do. You have only to follow the > He stops short, 
somewhat abruptly, as if a sudden thought had struck -him. 
‘After all, it is a tedious way, and complicated. I don’t know 
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that I could well describe it. But if you will permit me to go 
with you and show it to ——’ 

‘Oh no. No, indeed: It is giving you quite too much 
trouble. And you were fishing, too,’ says she anxiously, wrinkling 
her pretty brows. ‘Iam sure, if you will be so good as to describe 
it carefully, I shall be able to find my way alone.’ 

‘I’m a wretchedly bad person at description,’ says he, apolo- 
getically. ‘I really think you had better let ; 

‘I couldn’t dream of it. Just a word or two will set me right. 
You said something just now about—that is—if I followed some- 
thing. What was it?’ 

‘It was the crudest counsel, I assure you. It would not help 
an experienced explorer, and you, I am convinced, could not profit 
by it. As for my fishing, it is too bright an evening to be of any 
use to Izaac Walton himself, so I forego nothing when I give up 
that.’ 

‘Still ’ hesitating. 

‘ Let me come,’ says he earnestly. 

They have turned, and have walked on together on the home- 
ward path quite thirty yards or so, when once again her conscience 
smites her. 


‘ What will become of your rod, your flies?’ she says, stopping 
short, and casting an anxious glance behind her. 

‘This is a little unkind, isn’t it?’ says Peyton reproachfully. 
‘If you don’t want me to-come, say so, but to——’ 

‘Oh, it isn’t that. It-isn’t, really,’ declares she, shaking her 
pretty head vehemently. ‘Only I’m afraid that perhaps some 
one will see your rod, lying there all by itself, and will steal it, 


’ 


and 

‘And much good may it do him,’ says Tom Peyton, laughing. 
‘I only hope it will catch more trout for him than ever it caught 
for me. I used to think there was a blight upon that rod until— 
to-day. I assure you, Miss Dysart, you need not be unhappy 
about that.’ 

‘How do you know my name?’ asks she, with a shy glance at 
him from under her long lashes. 

‘I asked somebody in the village,’ confesses he honestly, ‘and 
he told me you were Mr. Dysart’s niece. You don’t mind that, 
do you?’ 

‘No.’ She pauses for a rather long time, and then lifts her 
eyes to his. ‘I, too, heard of you,’ she says, ‘but then I didn’t 
take for granted everything that was told me.’ 

‘What did you hear of me?’ 
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‘That you were a young man “down from Lunnon town, an’ 
as full o’ tricks as a egg’s full o’ mate,”’ replies she demurely, 
evidently quoting somebody, and with a glance so ‘ full o’ tricks’ 
on her own account that he laughs in spite of himself. 

‘Am I indebted to Jehu for that character ?’ asks he. 

‘Well guessed,’ says she. ‘But have you nothing to say, 
then ?’ 

‘Not until my whole condemnation lies before me. What 
else said that venerable old person ?’ 

‘He insinuated that you were “a great wretch,” ’ returns she. 
And then she gives way to the mirth within her, and laughs 
lightly. ‘I took your part,’ she says. ‘I said you could not be 
quite all that, or you would have seen us killed with pleasure, and 
then have robbed us.’ 

‘Well,’ says he, ‘I’m not from “ Lunnon town,” certainly, and 
I hope I’m not a greater wretch than my fellows. As to my 
“tricks,” I don’t believe I’ve one.’ 

‘If not from London, from where ? ’ 

‘Rather close to you. My sister lives just over the border of 
this county, a matter of twenty miles or so; and I spend most of 
my time with her. My own home is a rather poor affair. What 
I mean is, that it would be a good affair if I had money to keep 
it up properly, but the pater didn’t think of that. Well, bless 
his soul! wherever he is, and I’m sure it’s in heaven, he gave me 
a real good time while he lived, for which I’m grateful.’ 

There is a warm look in his eyes that goes to Griselda’s heart. 

‘ At least his memory is sweet to you,’ she says. ‘That is a 
great deal; a very happy thing, I think.’ 

‘But you ’ begins he. 

‘Oh no!’ smilingcoldly. ‘Memory brings me nothing save 
cold looks, cold words, cold deeds.’ 

‘ That’s over, however,’ says he hurriedly. ‘And now——’ 

‘A worse thing has happened to me.’ She laughs involun- 
tarily. ‘I’m hardly a cheerful companion, am I?’ says she, 
looking up at him with lovely eyes, dewy and sad. ‘And why 
should I torment you with my worries? You have been so kind, 
so good, and I reward you only with a category of my absurd 
grievances.’ 

‘You reproach me when you say that. J was the first, I think, 
to press my personal history upon you. And—and—after all,’ 
says the young man, turning to her an earnest glance, ‘ you have 
not yet heard who I am, or what.’ 

‘You forget,’ with a merry little laugh, ‘all that our 
Methuselah told me.’ 
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‘ That’s nonsense,’ says he bluntly. ‘And—somehow—I want 
you to know who I am. I live in Derbyshire, in a ramshackle 
old place there, that would take twice my income to keep it 
in proper style; for which reason I trouble it little. And I’ve 
come down here to fish the innocent stream during June and 
July, because I can’t run to a London season in the fashion to 
which my dad, when living, accustomed me. That’s the whole 
of it,’ says he, looking her fair in the eyes, a little shamefacedly, 
but very honestly. 

‘It was a very good thing for my sister and me that you 
came fishing,’ says she kindly; ‘or I suppose we should both be 
now either dead or dying.’ Here she looks round her. ‘ Have we 
very much farther to go?’ 

* About a mile.’ 

‘I wish it was less,’ nervously. ‘I am afraid Vera will be 
frightened at my long absence, and—and that my uncle will be 
angry.” 

‘Perhaps he won’t hear of it,’ says Mr. Peyton hopefully. 
Griselda shakes her head. 

* He looks just like a person who would hear everything,’ she says. 

‘But how? You don’t see much of him, do you?’ 

‘Enough, however. But how do you know that ?’ 

‘I’ve heard a good deal about him offand on. People will 
talk, you know, and—he’s eccentric, isn’t he?’ 

‘If you mean weak in mind, you were never further out in 
your life,’ says Griselda mournfully. ‘He is all mind, in my 
opinion. There isn’t a weak spot in him.’ 

‘Well, but you know he won’t see anybody. Shuts himself 
up like a hermit, and neither visits nor receives. Every one thinks 
his brain unsettled ever since his father’s death. He was quite 
reasonable before that, but shortly afterwards gave himself 
terribly queer airs, and grew melancholy to the verge of madness. 
And the funniest part of it all was that he and his father didn’t 
get on at all whilst the old chap was living. Fought it out 
regularly, like cat and dog. So that the overwhelming grief at his 
loss was hardly to be accounted for.’ 

‘I can see a simple solution of that difficulty,’ says she scorn- 
fully. ‘ He had lost his principal object in life ; he was left with 
no one with whom to quarrel, save himself. And we all know 
how hard it is for John Jones to fight with John Jones.’ 

‘I say,’ says the young man suddenly, turning upon hera 
rather apologetic face, ‘you must think me awfully rude. Here 
am I pretending to tell you facts of your own people, that of 
course are well known to yourself.’ 
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* On the contrary, all you have said is news. By-the-bye, have 
you ever been to Greycourt ?’ 

‘No. I’ve often thought I should like to go on some Wednes- 
day or other, but haven’t been able to make up my mind yet.’ 

Some Wednesday! What Wednesday? And why Wednes- 
day? Griselda is distinctly puzzled, but hardly likes to ask a 
question on the subject. Already she has shown herself disgrace~ 
fully ignorant of her family history. 

‘It’s a quaint old house,’ she says, ‘and might be lovely, I 
think, if the trees were cut away and some sunlight let into it, 
and—a little furniture. It’s empty, positively empty.’ 

‘Surely you forget the galleries ?’ says he. 

‘ The picture galleries? There are rows upon rows of hideous 
men and women upstairs, if you mean that, who glare down at 
one with simpers and frowns, until one feels inclined to—well, to 
hate them. But what of that?’ asks she. ‘They make me feel 
uncanny; and, beyond having learned how to rush past them 
when dusk comes on, so as to escape the cruel fingers that they 
always seem to be stretching out to seize me, I have taken little 
notice of them.’ 

‘You would be but a poor art critic,’ says he, laughing. ‘Is 
it indeed possible that you do not know that those despised pictures 
of your ancestors are absolutely priceless? Pure Lelys and 
Knellers, Gainsboroughs and Reynolds. Why, those galleries at 
Greycourt, I’ve often heard my father say, are about the finest in 
England. Your uncle is good enough to open them to the public 
every first Wednesday in the month at the very trifling charge of 
half-a-crown.’ He speaks in all good faith. 

‘What!’ cries Griselda, flushing so hot a colour that the tears 
grow within her eyes. ‘Oh! you can’t mean that.’ 

‘That he ’ stammers Peyton, wishing now with all his heart 
that the unlucky information had not come through him. 

‘Yes, you know what you said: that he makes the people pay 
to see his house!’ 

‘Well, why not ?’ says the young man boldly, preparing with 
a stout courage to defend a vile cause. ‘It is to improve the 
tastes of the multitude that he does it, of course. And if he 
chooses to repay himself for the wear and tear of his carpets, who 
shall say he has not common sense on his side?’ 

Griselda looks at him askance from under the long fringes of 
her lids. 

‘Carpets!’ says she slowly. ‘Your argument might have 
something in it, perhaps, only—there isn’t a carpet in the house.’ 

‘No? Just shows how the sightseers played old—that is, 
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worked havoe with them,’ replies he valiantly. ‘And, if there 
aren’t carpets, there are still the pictures, and one should pay to 
enjoy their beauty. I’m thinking,’ with a casual air, ‘ of going to 
Greycourt myself next time the galleries are open to see these 
famous pictures.’ 

‘Oh, don’t, don’t!’ cries she impulsively. Then she stops 
short, hardly knowing how to explain her impetuous outcry. ‘It 
isn’t to educate the multitude that he throws open his inhospitable 
doors,’ she says at last, with downcast eyes. ‘It is because he 
wants—the money. He ’ she hesitates, and then says sharply, 
though her voice is very low, ‘is a miser!’ 

‘Funny how some people are so fond of money,’ says Peyton, 
speaking lightly, with a view to showing himself ignorant of her 
confusion. ‘It’s the commonest fault known. And it doesn’t do 
them a bit of good. After all, I’m glad my father was afflicted 
with the opposite complaint ; but I dare say it is no bad sign of 
a man to keep together that which is his own. My father, you 
see, though he was as satisfactory a one as ever breathed, whilst 
che did breathe, left me considerably poorer than I imagined I 
should be when he died.’ 

‘ We have something in common there,’ says she, a little sadly. 
‘ My father left us penniless; but then he was no? satisfactory, 
so we gained at no time.’ 

At this moment the chimneys of Greycourt shine through the 
interstices of the trees on her left, and, with the knowledge that 
she has gained her home, comes, too, the sound of running water, 
and the thought that all through her return walk through the 
leafy woods that music had rushed as a chorus to her words. 

‘Ah! now I know!’ cries she, stopping abruptly, and looking 
full at her companion, who grows somewhat guilty in appearance. 
‘That noise of running water !—that is the river that flows 
beneath Greycourt. If I had only followed it I need not have 
given you all this trouble.’ 

‘It was no trouble,’ says he plainly. 

‘You should have told me,’ continues she. ‘ Was it that you 
were going to tell me? Did you know,’ regarding him some- 
what austerely, ‘that it would take me home ?’ 

‘How was I to know that you could follow it?’ asks he 
lamely. 

‘ My eyes are quite strong,’ says she, now regarding him with 

evident suspicion. ‘Ido not see howI could have helped following 
‘it. However,’ seeing his crestfallen air, ‘ you have been very kind, 
very. Iam very much obliged to you.’ She thinks for a moment, 
and then holds out to him her hand. ‘ Good-bye,’ she says gently. 
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‘Oh, not good-bye, I hope,’ returns he anxiously, taking the 
slim little hand and holding it as warmly as he dares, perhaps 
more closely than he is quite aware. ‘I shall see you again?’ 

‘Oh no. No, indeed,’ softly. ‘You must not think that. 
Uncle Gregory does not permit us to know our neighbours ; there- 
fore, I shall never know you at all.’ 

‘That is a hard saying,’ restraining by a strong effort the 
smile that rises to his lips. ‘I am afraid your uncle Gregory is 
somewhat of a tyrant. Iam glad, however, for your sake,’ gravely, 
‘that he does not deny you the pleasure of walking in these beautiful 
woods.’ 

‘ At least he has not forbidden me yet,’ with a doubtful sigh. 

‘ Lest in the future he should do so, take my advice and get 
from them all the pleasure you can in the present,’ says her com- 
panion, gazing artlessly into her face. ‘ And now, if it must be— 
Good-bye.’ 

He lifts his hat, and Griselda, giving him a rather solemn 
little salute, turns away from him, A second later, however, she 
finds him again beside her. 

‘It—there is all the appearance of coming rain in the sky,’ 
he says gravely. ‘Don’t you think so? I hear we shall have a 
perfect storm before long. I thought I’d tell you, so that you 
might get as much good out of these woods as possible before— 
the deluge. This week, now, might be fine, but I should not 
answer for the next; and, indeed, if you will permit me to advise 
you, I should recommend you to take a walk to-morrow. Who 
shall say that rain might not fall the day after ?’ 

Who indeed ? 

It seems the soundest reasoning. So Griselda, having shown 
herself impressed by it, inclines her head to him once more, and, 
a turn in the path hiding him at last from view, takes to her 
heels, and hardly draws breath until, having found the small 
iron gate that admits to the garden at its lowest end, she enters 
by it, and feels herself at last at home. 


(To be continued.) 











Che Wondrous Wath of Bokhara. 


CrciL Dacre was an artist. He was desperately poor, undeniably 
good-looking, and he stood six feet in his stockings. Young 
Dacre was an Englishman, and he lived with another artist, a 
young American as poor as himself, just behind the church of 
San Martino, in one of the oldest houses of old Naples. So poor 
were they that they could hardly ever afford a model, so they used 
to take it in turns to sit to eachother. Cecil Dacre and his friend 
Orlando P. Jones were both rising artists, but Dacre had an 
additional talent—he was a farceur of the first water. He 
hadn’t been six months in Naples before he attended before the 
Committee of Monte di Misericordia and suggested that they 
should pay his debts. ‘I am poor,’ he said, ‘I am deserving, 
and I am deeply in debt; so deeply that I can get no more 
credit. Pay my debts, give me a little ready cash to go on with, 
and you gentlemen will be doing your duty. That is your 
raison détre.” But the Committee laughed and bowed Mr. 
Dacre out, declining to accede to this very modest proposition. 
On another occasion, Dacre, becoming indignant at the pertina- 
cious way in which his movements were watched by one of his 
neighbours who was accustomed to stare at him from his balcony 
opposite, drove up to his door late one evening in a street cab. 
The cabman got down from his box, and a female figure wrapped 
in a cloak was carried carefully into the house by the artist and 
the cabman; the two men reappeared in the street, the artist 
mysteriously placed his fingers to his lips, paid the cab-driver, and 
the man drove off. The little drama was well lighted by the 
solitary gas lamp that stood in front of the artist’s lodgings. The 
inquisitive neighbour was at his post, and carefully noted all the 
details of this mysterious affair. At noon the next day four 
sbirri, accompanied by the neighbour, presented themselves at 
Dacre’s room door, and knocked loudly for admission in the name 
of the law. Only at the third and very imperative summons was 
the door opened by Orlando P. Jones. The supposed criminal was 
discovered seated at his little table, upon which lay a blood-stained 
dagger; his face was buried in his hands. 

‘Signor Dacre,’ said the chief of the police, ‘I call upon you to 
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surrender, and I demand to search your apartments. This gentle- 
man,’ said he, pointing to the informer, ‘detected you last night 
in conveying the body of a dead or insensible female into this 
house.’ The informer, being an Italian, immediately struck an 
attitude. 

‘I yield,’ said Dacre in a broken voice; ‘the proofs of my 
crime you will find in the next room.’ 

Two of the agents advanced and seized the supposed murderer 
by either arm. 

‘I should recognise her at once,’ cried the informer. ‘The 
poor creature wore a dress of a bright blue colour ; I saw the edge 
of it from under the cloak in which she was enveloped.’ 

The bedroom door was flung open by the leader of the little 
party. In the centre of the room was a lay figure in a bright 
blue dress: it was standing on its head. 

The police instantly released their prisoner. 

‘Let this be a lesson to you, sir,’ said Dacre to his too curious 
victim in a voice of thunder, ‘when you next dare to intrude 
upon the privacy of gentlemen and men of honour.’ 

And then Messrs. Dacre and Jones executed a ferocious pas 
de triomphe. 

A less sublime but equally ridiculous joke was perpetrated by 
Dacre upon an unfortunate old lady who had the misfortune to 
dwell upon the second floor of the great house of which the 
comrades occupied the sky parlours. 

She was a devotee, her one harmless amusement being the 
keeping of two immense gold-fish in a big glass globe upon her 
balcony. With diabolical ingenuity Dacre, by means of a piece 
of cotton, a bent pin, and a small piece of meat, angled for the 
two finny monsters who formed the joy of the old lady’s life, 
caught them, fried them in egg and bread-crumbs, and then 
restored them to their once happy and transparent home. 

In the Café Verdi, Cecil Dacre once calmly declared, after a 
rather hilarious breakfast, that he would cause twenty innocent 
citizens of Naples to be arrested within the hour. The Café 
Verdi is, as we know, situated in the Piazza dei Martiri. Dacre 
went out and purchased a large ball of string, he made a loop in 
the end of it, and then he took a mean advantage of the urbane 
politeness of the Italians. Producing a huge notebook, he 
courteously raised his hat to the first respectable bystander. — 

‘Signor,’ said he, ‘ will you greatly oblige me by holding this 
piece of string, while I take a few measurements? Thank you so 
much.’ 

And then with great strides he commenced to pace the Piagza 
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Of course a little crowd collected at once. Dacre selected another 
victim with the same result. 

‘Keep it quite taut, if you please,’ and he bowed politely. 
Within five minutes thirty individuals were holding the tightly 
stretched string, an immense crowd had assembled, and Dacre 
had finished his pacings, his string, and the careful notes he had 
appeared to be making. 

‘Be patient, gentlemen,’ he said, ‘I shall not detain you 
long.’ Then he disappeared, only to re-enter the Café Verdi by 
the back door, to watch the result. He had chosen his time with 
considerable ingenuity, for he knew that the police patrol always 
arrived on the Piazza dei Martiri punctually at noon. It wanted 
but two minutes of the hour. Just at that time the peace of 
Naples was much disturbed by political demonstrations, which 
were severely put down by the authorities. The hour struck. 
Twenty policemen, headed by a sergeant, appeared upon the scene ; 
of course they proceeded at once to arrest the thirty mysterious 
conspirators, who were still innocently engaged in holding Dacre’s 
string, Dacre and his friends watching the whole scene from 
the windows of the Café Verdi with delighted amusement. 

But the master stroke of Dacre’s ingenuity was the artfully 
arranged plan by which he obtained feloniously a sum of five 
pounds five sterling from Mr. Donald Mac ‘Taggart, of Leith. 
Mac Taggart was an ambitious young fellow of small talent, who 
had recently arrived in Naples to study art. Mac Taggart was 
well-to-do, excessively stingy, preternaturally ugly, and prepos- 
terously short. He was one of the ‘unco’ guid’; he wouldn’t 
foregather with the other students, his ways were not their ways, 
and young Mr. Mac Taggart of Leith was shunned when he was 
not made a butt of. 

Mac Taggart had one grievance against Providence upon 
which he constantly harped, it was his want of stature. It was 
this weakness of the young Scotchman’s that the wily Cecil Dacre 
determined to take advantage of, and at the same time gratify 
his taste for practical joking. Cecil Dacre was in want of five 
pounds very badly indeed. He always was in want of five pounds, 
but the want at this particular time was more than usually urgent. 

One day the three young men met by accident in the Café 
Verdi. 

‘That American doctor’s a wonderful fellow,’ said Dacre, in a loud 
voice to his friend Orlando P. Jones. ‘I wonder whether he’s a 
humbug ?’ 

Now Mac Taggart was sitting at the next table, consuming a 
dish of macaroni with great gusto, 
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‘No, I don’t think he’s a humbug,’ said Jones; ‘they say he 
really does possess the secret of permanently diminishing or in- 
creasing the stature at will. I’ve noticed people who have been 
to him two or three times, and there was always an extraordinary 
difference in their height. It’s very marvellous.’ 

Mac Taggart, who had drunk in the conversation with greedy 
ear, now joined in it with manifest interest. The two young 
fellows gave him a host of circumstantial details. 

‘You ought to try him, Mac Taggart, at any rate,’ said the 
crafty Dacre. ‘Any change in your appearance, my Caledonian 
Apollo, would be a benefit.’ 

‘I am thinking it would be vera expensive, and I object to 
extravagance on principle,’ said the Scotchman. 

‘ Well, you might beat him down, at all events you could try,’ 
said Dacre. 

‘Without a doot. I'll sleep on it,’ said Mac Taggart, and he 
paid for his breakfast and departed. 

It took the Scotchman a whole week to make up his frugal 
mind, and then he screwed his courage up to the sticking point, 
and informed Dacre that he should visit the American physician 
the next day. 

‘D’ye ken where he dwells, Mr. Dacre ?’ 

‘ Well, he lives in the same house as I do, on the first floor, 
He’s a benevolent old boy, you’re sure to like him. Jones here 
knows him very well; the Yankees are almost as clannish as the 
Scotch, you know. You are sure to find himat home at three,’ and 
then they parted. 

No sooner had the unfortunate Mac Taggart turned the corner 
than Cecil Dacre triumphantly executed a cellar-flap break-down, 
to the astonishment of the little crowd of Neapolitan bystanders, 
then he bowed to his audience, kissed his finger tips to them, and 
started off as fast as his legs would carry him to his lodgings. 
The next day Cecil Dacre obtained the loan of his landlord’s first 
floor for the day, and then he began to busy himself in a very 
extraordinary manner. He secured the services of the porter’s 
wife and her daughter, the black-eyed Pippa; they dusted, they 
arranged and rearranged the big dismal reception room on the 
first floor. Dacre rushed out and borrowed a screen, and pur- 
chased a little bottle of turpentine; and then in the bath-room, 
which opened from a little passage which was constructed in the 
corner where he had placed the screen, he laid out at least half 
a dozen towels. Then he ran over to the costumier’s across the 
street and came back with a fur robe de chambre, a long grey 
beard, a close cap of black velvet, and a pair of big green spec~ 
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tacles, exactly similar to those worn by the celebrated Dr. Faust 
in the first act of Gounod’s opera. Pippa, her mother, and Dacre 
worked with a will, and then the two women, with many gestures 
of astonishment from Pippa’s mother and numerous giggles and 
chuckles from Pippa herself, took their departure, promising that 
everything should be ready punctually at three. Then Dacre ran 
up to the rooms of the medical student on the third floor, and: 
borrowed several of his largest and most professional-looking books, 
which he placed in a row upon the writing table. Two gruesome- 
looking anatomical preparations in spirit he also obtained from 
the Italian Bob Sawyer; with these and a human skull, procured 
from the same source, he decorated the mantelpiece. Then he 
put on the dressing-gown, the long grey beard, the velvet cap, 
and the spectacles, and he Jooked a very tremendous specimen of 
a quack doctor. When the travestiment was complete he went 
to the window, and waited patiently for young Mr. Mac Taggart. 
He was not kept long in suspense. The great bell of San 
Giovanni struck three, and punctual to the hour Mac Taggart 
appeared on the other side of the street. 

In the meantime Orlando P. Jones on his part had not been 
idle, for he called upon at least a dozen of Mac Taggart’s friends 
and acquaintances, had a short interview with each, and as he 
took his leave each of the people he had so honoured with a visit 
laid his forefinger to the side of his nose and appeared consider- 
ably amused. 

As has been said, the bell of San Giovanni struck three. A 
rather timid knock sounded upon the outer door of the first 
floor where Dacre was lying in wait. Dacre allowed it to be 
repeated, then he flung the door open suddenly. There stood 
Mac Taggart. 

‘Have I the honour of addressing the newly arrived American 
physician ?’ he said. 

‘Enter, my young friend,’ said he of the grey beard and green 
spectacles, in a loud but drawling voice. ‘Take a seat, inquiring 
stranger,’ he continued, ‘and let me hear in what way I can be of 
use to you. You see before you,’ he added, ‘the celebrated Old 
Dr. Jacob Townsend, a physician of world-wide celebrity, a man, 
sir, he went on, ‘who has devoted a long life, prolonged by his 
own skill far beyond the ordinary human span, to the amelioration 
of the condition of the human race.’ 

‘I’m afraid I have come to you on a fool’s errand,’ said the 
patient uneasily. 

- €No man who consults me,’ said the doctor, ‘is guilty of an 
unwise act. J read your thoughts, young man,’ he continued 
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severely: ‘my eagle eye detects the workings of your puny brain, 
You are discontented with your stature, Say, is it not so?’ 

The patient nodded. 

‘Are you ready to submit to the treatment, young man? Have 
you every confidence in me?’ 

‘I’ve every confidence, doctor,’ replied Mac Taggart uneasily, 
‘but I heard that your fees were high ; and I thought perhaps, as 
I’m only an art student, you might consent to make a little 
reduction.’ 

‘Young man,’ said the physician in an indignant tone, ‘do 
not trifle. The paltry honorarium I exact is but to cover the 
cost of the balsamic drugs used in the treatment of such cases ; 
they have been procured from the deserts of Central Asia, after 
the expenditure of much time, blood, and treasure; but be assured, 
young man, that the trifle wrung from your parsimonious clutch 
will be immediately distributed by me to the deserving poor.’ 

‘ And you won’t take any less?’ said Mac Taggart, as he stretched 
out his reluctant hand, and deposited five guineas upon the 
physician’s table. ‘Is the process very painful, doctor ?’ he said. 

‘There are two means of achieving the object,’ said the 
physician, who took no notice of the fee. ‘The one is purely 
mechanical; it is gradual extension, considerable physical pain 
has naturally to be endured. The other course, which is equally 
efficacious and quite painless, is by means of a medicated bath, 
but not more than four inches increase in height can be obtained.’ 

‘I shall be perfectly satisfied, doctor, with four inches.’ 

‘Very good, young man, very good. You know your own 
business best. Retire behind that screen, divest yourself of your 
apparel, in a few moments all will be prepared. So powerful are 
the effects of the drugs that your clothing, were it exposed to 
their potent vapours, would be utterly destroyed. Strip, young 
man,’ said the doctor emphatically, and he pointed to the screen. 

Mr. Mac Taggart retired behind the screen, and did as he was 
bid ; and the venerable benefactor of the human race disappeared 
into the bath-room. 

The first thing Dacre did was to empty his bottle of turpen- 
tine into the bath, then he turned on the hot water till the bath 
was nearly full. 

‘ Are you prepared, young man?’ he cried ina loud voice, as 
he re-entered the ce arsine 

‘I’m quite ready, sir, said Mr. Mac Taggart from behind the 
screen. ‘I can smell the potent odours of the drugs, even here.’ 

‘Don’t trifle, boy,’ cried the American physician; ‘take your 
watch with you, and proceed to the bath. You will find it very 
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hot, and the odour of the Eastern balsams is pungent; but do not 
let that deter you, enter it as speedily as possible, for the hotter 
the bath, the more rapid is the osseous change. Remain extended 
in that bath, and perfectly still; and every five minutes by your 
watch, and not more frequently on any account, let your head dis- 
appear beneath the balsamic film with which the surface of the 
water is covered. Do not speak, and breathe only through your 
nose. I will warn you when the process is complete.’ 

‘Mr. Mac Taggart entered the bath-room, watch in hand. The 
odour of the Oriental balsams made him sneeze violently, the 
water was evidently very hot, and was covered by a thick oleaginous 
film. But young Mr. Mac Taggart had paid his five guineas, and 
he was determined to have his money’s worth. After a little time 
he entered the bath. 

Every five minutes his head disappeared beneath the steaming 
oily surface. 

In the meanwhile Cecil Dacre was not idle. He rang the bell ; 
Pippa and her mother appeared, the one carried a little charcoal 
brazier and a flat iron, the other a small work-bag and a big pair 
of scissors. They laughed immoderately as they set to work upon 
the clothes of the young Scotchman. Three inches were cut off 
from the trouser legs, the sleeves of the coat and of the shirt ; 
Pippa’s mother worked with a will with her needle to refashion 
the extremities of the garments, and as she finished each, Pippa 
herself carefully pressed the newly made seams with the hot flat 
iron. Then the physician dismissed his two assistants, he flung 
open the bath-room door, and addressed the bather. 

‘Come forth, young man,’ he said. ‘You entered that bath a 
miserable and puny specimen of humanity ; you will leave it in all 
human probability awell-grown youth of prepossessing appearance.’ 

Mr. Mac Taggart did as he was bid. He dried himself to the 
best of his ability, but the balmy odours of the balsams of the 
East still clung to his hair. No sooner was he dressed and had 
emerged from behind the screen, than the mock doctor addressed 
him. 

‘Young man,’ said he, and his voice was apparently momen- 
tarily choked by emotion, ‘ behold the result of the wondrous bath 
of Bokhara. There is a considerable change, I think,’ he said 
solemnly. 

Mr. Mac Taggart had evidently grown out of his clothes; his 
arms and legs protruded i in a portentous manner. 

‘Don’t thank me,’ continued the American physician hurriedly, 
‘don’t thank me, but hasten home to bed to sleep off the powerful 
effects of my potent medicaments.’ 
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Mr. Mac Taggart bowed as gracefully as he could, and left the 
premises. 

The very first person he met in the street was his acquaint- 
ance Orlando P. Jones. Mac Taggart’s appearance was sufficiently 
striking, his ordinary straight red hair was curly and extremely 
odoriferous from the effects of the turpentine. His face and 
hands were the colour of a boiled lobster, and his eyes were blood- 
shot from the same cause. 

‘Goodness me,’ said Jones, ‘I shouldn’t have known you. 
What have you been doing to yourself?’ 

‘Don’t ask me,’ said Mac Taggart, ‘my happiness is too great 
for words,’ and his scarlet face was illuminated by a smile of 
celestial beatitude. 

Before he reached his own house he had met at least twenty 
of his acquaintances. Each one interviewed him with a similar 
result. 

But the cup of happiness was rudely dashed from his lips, when 
his extremely plain and elderly sister, Miss Flora Mac Taggart, 
on her arrival addressed him in these indignant words. 

‘Eh! Donald, man, is it fou ye are? or simply fatuous ? that ye 
have been making a Merry Andrew of yersel by cuttin’ doun yer 
claithes.’ 

In vain the brother explained his visit to the doctor. 

Then the secret came out; and Mr. Mac Taggart and his 
sister left Naples for Rome within the twenty-four hours. 


Cc. J. WILLS. 





Che Frozen Pirate, 


BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


I STRIKE A BARGAIN WITH THE YANKEE, 


THE captain put his cup down; the bowl was empty ; I offered to 
brew another jorum, but he thanked me and said no, adding 
significantly that he would have no more here, by which he meant 
that he would brew for himself in his own ship anon. The drink 
had made him cheerful and good-natured. He recommended 
that we should go on deck and set about transhipping whilst 
the weather held, for he was an old hand in these seas, and never 
trusted the sky longer than a quarter of an hour. 

‘ This here list,’ says he, ‘ wants remedying, and that'll follow 
our easin’ of the hold.’ 

‘Yes,’ said I, ‘and I should be mighty thankful if some of 
your men would see all clear aloft for me, that we might start 
with running rigging that will travel, capstans that'll revolve, and 
sails that’ll spread.’ 

‘ Oh, we'll manage that for you,’ said he. ‘Tru-ly, she’s been 
bad froze, very bad froze. Durned if ever I see a worse freeze.’ 

So saying he called to ‘ Bill,’ who seemed the principal man 
of the boat’s crew, and gave him some directions, and immediately 
afterwards all the men entered the boat and rowed away to the 
ship. 

Whilst they were absent I carried the captain into the hold and 
left him to overhaul it. I told him that all the spirits, provisions, 
and the like were in the hold and lazarette, which was true enough, 
wanting to keep him out of the run, though, thanks to the pre- 
caution I had taken, I was in no fear even if he should penetrate 
so deep aft. Before he came out five-and-twenty stout fellows 
arrived in four boats from the ship, and when we went on deck 
we found them going the rounds of the vessel, scraping the guns 
to get a view of them, peering down the companion, overhauling 
the forecastle-well, as I call the hollow beyond the forecastle, and 
staring aloft with their faces full of grinning wonder. 


The captain 
sang out to them, and they all mustered aft. 
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‘ Now, lads,’ said he, ‘there’s a big job before you—a big job 
for Cape Horn, I mean; and you'll have to slip through it as if 
you was grease. When done there’ll be a carouse, and I’ll warrant 
ye all such a sup that the most romantic among ye’ll never 
east another pining thought in the direction o’ your mother’s 
milk.’ 

Having delivered this preface, he divided the men into two 
gangs ; one, under the boatswain, to attend to the rigging, clear the 
canvas of the ice, get the pumps and the capstans to work, and 
see all ready for getting sail on the schooner; the other, under 
the second mate, to get tackles aloft and break out the cargo, 
taking care to trim ship whilst so doing. 

They fell to their several jobs with a will. "Tis the habit of 
our countrymen to sneer at the Americans as sailors, affirming 
that if ever they win a battle at sea it is by the help of British 
renegades. But this I protest ; after witnessing the smartness of 
those Yankee whalemen, I would sooner charge the English than 
the Americans with lubberliness, came the nautical merits of the 
two nations ever before me to decide upon. They had the hatches 
open, tackles aloft, and men at work below whilst the mariners of 
other countries would have been standing looking on and ‘ jawing’ 
upon the course to be taken. Some overran the fabric aloft, 
clearing, cutting away, pounding, making the ice fly in storms; 
others sweated the capstans till they clanked; others fell to 
the pumps, working with hammers and kettles of boiling water. 
The wondrous old schooner was never busier, no, not in the hey- 
day of her flag, when her guns were blazing and her people 
yelling. 

I doubt whether even a man-of-war could have given this work 
the despatch the whaler furnished. She had eight boats and fifty 
men, and every boat was afloat and alongside us ready to carry 
what she could tothe ship. I wished to help, but the captain 
would not let me do so; he kept me walking and talking, asking 
me scores of questions about the schooner, and all so shrewd that, 
without appearing reserved, I professed to know little. The 
great show of clothes puzzled him. He also asked if the crucifix 
in the cabin was silver. I said I believed it was, fetched it and 
asked him to accept it, saying if he would give me the smallest 
of his boats for it I should be very much obliged. 

‘Oh yes,’ says he, ‘you can havea boat. The men would not sail 
with you without a boat ;’ and after weighing the crucifix without the 
least exhibition of veneration in his manner, he put it in his pocket, 
saying he knew a man who would give him a couple of hundred 
dollars for the thing on his telling him that the Pope had blessed it. 
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‘ Ay, but,’ says I, ‘how do you know the Pope has blessed it?’ 

‘Then J’ll bless it,’ cried he ; ‘ why, am I a cold Johnny-cake, 
that my blessing ain’t as good as another man’s ?’ 

I was glad I had hidden the black flag; I mean, that I had 
stowed it away in the cabin of the Frenchman after he was dead. 
The Yankee needed but the sight to make his suspicions of 
the original character of the ‘Boca del Dragon’ flame up; and 
you may suppose that I was exceedingly anxious he should not 
be sure that the schooner had been a pirate, lest he might have 
been tempted to scrutinise her rather more closely than would have 
been agreeable to me. 

He asked me if I had met with any money in her; and I 
answered evasively that in searching the dead man on the rocks 
I had discovered a few pieces in his pocket, but that I had left 
them, being much too melancholy and convinced of my approaching 
end to meddle with such a useless commodity. From time to 
time he would quit me to go to the hatch and sing down orders to 
the second mate in the hold. How many casks he meant to take 
I did not know; when he asked me how much I would give, I 
replied: ‘Leave me enough to keep me ballasted ; that will satisfy 
me.’ 

The high swell demanded caution, but they managed wonder- - 
fully well. They never swung more than three casks into a boat, 
and with this cargo she would row away to the ship that lay hove- 
to close, and the men in her hoisted the casks aboard. 

The wind remained light till half past three; it then freshened 
a bit. Though all hands had knocked off at noon to get dinner 
—and a fine meal I gave them of ham, tongue, beef, biscuits, 
wine, and brandy—by half past three they had eased the hold of 
ten boatloads of casks, besides clearing out the whole of the clothes 
from the forecastle along with as much of the bedding as we did 
not require; and I began to think that my Yankee intended to 
leave me a clean ship to carry home, though I durst not remon- 
strate. Yet was my turn handsomely served too. The pumps 
had been cleared and tried, and found to work well, and—which 
was glad news to me—the well found dry. The running rigging 
had been overhauled, and it travelled handsomely. The sails had 
been loosed. and hoisted and lowered again, and the canvas found 
in good condition. The jibboom had been run out, and the stays 
set. up. The stock of fresh water had been examined and found 
plentiful, and the casks in the head brought out and secured on 
the main deck. In short, the American boatswain had worked 
with the judgment and care of a master-rigger, of a great artist 
in ropes, booms, and sails, and the schooner was left to my hands 
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as fit for any navigation as the whaler that rose and fell on our 
quarter. 

But, as I have said, at half past three in the afternoon the 
breeze began to sit in dark curls upon the water, and there was 
evidence enough in the haziness in the west, and in the loom of 
the shoulders of vapour in the dark-blue obscure there, to warrant 
a sackful for this capful presently. 

‘I reckon,’ says the captain to me after looking into the west, 
‘that we’d best knock off now. There’s snow and wind yonder, 
and we’d better see all snug while there’s time.’ 

He called to one of the men to tell the second mate to come 
up from below and get the hatches on, and, bringing me to the 
rail, he pointed to a boat, and asked if that would do? I said 
yes, and thanked him heartily for the gift, which was handsome, 
I must say, the boat being a very good one, though, to be sure, 
he had got many times its value out of the schooner; and a 
party of men were forthwith told off to get the boat hoisted and 
stowed. 

‘Now, Mr. Rodney,’ said the captain, standing in the gangway, 
‘how can I serve you further ?’ 

‘ Sir,’ said I, * you are very obliging. Two things I stand sadly 
in need of: a chart of these waters and a chronometer.’ 

‘Tl send you a chart,’ said he, ‘ that'll carry you as high as 
San Roque; but I’ve only got one chronometer, sir, and can’t 
spare him.’ 

‘ Well then,’ said I, ‘if, when you get aboard, you'll give me 
the time by your chronometer, I’ll set my watch by it; but I'll 
thank you very much for the chart. The tracings below are as 
shapeless as the moon setting in a fog.’ 

‘You shall have the chart,’ said he, and then called to Wilkin- 
son and the two negroes. 

‘Lads,’ said he, ‘ you’re quite content, I hope ?’ 

They answered yes. 

‘You've all three a claim upon me for the amount of what's 
owing ye,’ said he, ‘and when you turn up at New Bedford you 
shall have it—that’s square. I see four or five thousand dollars 
a man on this job, if so be as ye don’t broach too thirstily as 
you goalong. Mr. Rodney, Joe here’s a steady ’spectable man, 
and ’ll make you a good mate. Cromwell and Billy Pitt are black 
only in their hides ; all else’s as good as white.’ 

He then shook me by the hand, and, calling a farewell to 
Wilkinson and the negroes, scrambled into the chains and dropped 
into his boat, very highly satisfied, I make no doubt, with the 

business he had done that day. 
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A boat’s crew were left behind to help us to make sail. But 
the weather looking somewhat wild in the west with the red light 
of the sun among the clouds there, and the dark heave of the 
swell running into a sickly crimson under the sun and then flowing 
out dusky again, I got them to treble-reef the mainsail and hoist 
it, and then thanking them, advised them to be off. We gave them 
a cheer when they started, which they returned, and then, putting 
Cromwell to the tiller, I went forward with the others and set the 
topsail and forestaysail (the spritsail lying furled), which would 
be show enough of canvas till I saw what the weather was like. 
I kept the topsail aback, waiting for a boat to arrive with my chart, 
and in a few minutes the boat we had cheered returned with what 
I wanted. 

Meanwhile they were shortening sail on the whaler, and, 
though she was no beauty, yet, I tell you, I found her as pic- 
turesque as any ship I had ever beheld as she lay with her main 
topgallant-sail clewed up, her topsail yards on the caps, and the 
heads of men knotting the reef-points showing black over the 
white cloths, her hull floating up out of the hollow and flinging a 
wet orange gleam to the west, a tumble of creamy foam about her 
to her rolling, shadows like the passage of phantom hands hurry- 
ing over her sails to the swaying of her masts, and the swelling 
sea darkling from her into the east. 

I hollowed my hands, and, hailing the captain, who was on the 
quarter-deck, asked him for the time by his chronometer. He 
flourished his arm and disappeared, and, presently returning, 
shouted to know if I was ready. I put the key in my watch and 
answered yes, and then he gave me the time. My watch, though 
antique, was a noble piece of mechanism, and, I have little doubt, 
as trustworthy as his chronometer. But I was careful to let it lie 
snug in my hand. I did not want the negro at the tiller nor the 
others to see it. They would wonder that so fine a jewelled piece 
as this should be in the possession of the second mate of a little 
brig, and it was my business to manage that they never should 
have cause to wonder at anything in that way. 

There was nothing to detain us now, and I went with Wilkin- 
son to the topsail braces and hauled the yards round; but before 
she could gather way it flashed upon me that the old steering 
card in the binnacle might be wrong. Strange that the thought 
had not before occurred to me, but then, indeed, I had had fifty 
things to think of, besides being under a great hurry of spirits 
such as might easily account for more oversights than one. To 
test my compass I ought to have got the captain to send one from 
the ship and compared mine by his. But all his boats were 
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hoisted and griped: his men were full of business; I did not like 
to trouble him again, and I durst not venture the launching of 
our own boat in the face of that western heaven. 

I sprang on to the rails. 

‘ Ho, the ship ahoy !’ 

The captain came to the side and answered, ‘ Hilloh!’ 

‘I doubt my compass,’ I roared, ‘and forgot to ask you to let 
me compare it. But if you'll give me the bearings of the sun 
yonder,’ that was just then a dusky purple rayless disc, two or 
three degrees above the horizon, ‘I shall be better able to make 
shift.’ 

He instantly understood me, and I saw him go to his binnacle, 
remove the hood, and put the sharp of his hand over the card, 
and then he came to the side again and bawled, ‘ The sun bears 
west nor’ west.’ 

I flourished my hand to let him know I heard him, and going 
to the compass-stand found that my compass put the sun west 
half north! This was a desperate variation; but then I was 
bound to admit that the schooner rolled so heavily, and the oscilla- 
tions of the card were so swift, it was more than likely that half 
the difference betwixt the two compasses was due to an error in 
my own calculation. Be this as it may, the sun slipped out of 
sight before I could fix him so as to get the mean of the swings 
of the card. The American captain hailed me to know how it 
stood with my compass, but I answered with a wave of the hand, 
as though I had not caught what he said, not choosing to tell the 
truth, lest it should render my three men uneasy, and perhaps 
urge them to return to their vessel. 

The dusk of the evening came quick out of the east, and the 
wind freshened with a long cry in our rigging as if the eastern 
darkness was a foe it was rushing out of the west to meet. I 
brought the schooner north-north-east by my compass, and 
watched her behaviour anxiously. The swell was on the quarter, 
and the wind and sea a trifle abaft the larboard beam; she leaned 
a little to the weight of her clothes, but was surprisingly stiff 
considering how light she was. Wilkinson and the negro came 
and stood by my side. The sea broke heavily from the weather 
bow, and the water roared white under the lee bends and spread 
astern in a broad wake of foam. The whaler did not brace his 
yards up till after we had started, and now hung a pale faint mass 
in the windy darkness on the quarter. A tincture of rusty red 
hovered like smoke coloured by the furnace that produces it, in 
the west, but the night had drawn down quick and dark; the 
washing noise of the water was sharp, the wind piercingly cold ; 
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each sweep of the schooner’s masts to windward was followed by a 
dull roaring of the blast rushing out of the hollows of the canvas, 
and she swung to the seas with wild yaws, but with regularity 
sufficient to prove the strict government of the helm. 

But it was being at sea! homeward bound too! There was no 
wish of mine, engendered by my hideous loneliness on the ice, by 
my abhorred association with the Frenchman, that I could not 
refer to as, down to this moment, gratified. My heart bounded ; 
my spirits could not heve been higher had this ocean been the 
Thames, and yonder dark flowing hills of water the banks of Erith 
and the Gravesend shore. 

I turned to the three men: ‘ My lads,’ said I, ‘ you prove 
yourselves fine bold fellows by thus volunteering. Do not fear: 
if God guides us home—to my home, I mean—you shall find a 
handsome account in this business.’ 

‘Six more chaps would have jined had th’ole man bin willin’,’ 
said Wilkinson. ‘But best as it is, master, though she’s a trifle 
short-handed.’ 

‘Why, yes,’ said I; ‘but being fore and aft, you know! It 


_isn’t as if we'd got courses to hand and topsails to reef.’ 


‘ Ay, ay, dat’s de troof, cried Billy Pitt. ‘I tort o’ dat. Fore 
an’ aft makes de difference. Don’t guess I should hab volunteer 
had she been a brig.’ 

‘There are four of us, said I. ‘You're my chief mate, 
Wilkinson. Choose your watch.’ 

‘I choose Cromwell,’ said he ; ‘he was in my watch aboard the 
whaler.’ 

‘Very well,’ I exclaimed; and this being settled, and both 
negroes declaring themselves good cooks, we arranged that they 
should alternately have the dressing of our victuals, that Wilkin- 
son should have the cabin next mine, and the negroes the one in 
which the Frenchman had slept, one taking the other’s place as he 
was relieved. 

I asked Wilkinson what he thought of the schooner. He 
answered that he was watching her. 

‘ There’s nothin’ to find fault with yet,’ said he; ‘she’s a whale 
at rolling, sartinly. I guess she walks, though. I reckon she’s 
had enough of the sea, like me, and’s got the scent o’ the land 
in her nose. I guess old Noah wasn’t far off when her lines was 
laid. Mebbe his sons had the building of her. There’s something 
scriptural in her cut. How old’s she, master ?’ 

‘ Fifty years and more,’ said I. 

‘Dere’s nuffin’ pertickler in dat,’ cried Cromwell. ‘I knows a 
wessel dat am a hundred an’ four year old, s’elp me as I stand.’ 
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‘I don’t know how the whaler’s heading,’ said I, ‘ but this 
schooner’s a canoe if we aren’t dropping her !’ 

Indeed she was scarce visible astern, a mere windy flicker 
hovering upon the pale flashings of the foam. It might be per- 
haps that the whaler was making a more northerly course than we, 
and under very snug canvas, though ours was snug enough, too; 
but. be this as it may, I was mighty pleased with the slipping 
qualities of the schooner. I never could have dreamt that so odd 
and ugly a figure of a ship would show such heels. But I think 
this: we are too prone to view the handiwork of our sires with 
contempt. Ido not know but that their ships were as fast as ours. 
They made many good passages. They might have proved them- 
selves fleeter navigators had they had the sextant and chronometer 
to help them along. Fifty years hence perhaps mankind will be 
laughing at our crudities; we, by Heaven, who flatter ourselves 
that the art of shipbuilding and navigation will never be carried 
higher than the pitch to which we have raised them! 

Cromwell being at the tiller, I told Billy Pitt to go below and 
get supper, instructing him what to dress and how much to mix 
for a bowl, for as you know there was nothing but spirits and wine 
to season our repasts with. I saw Cromwell grin widely into the 
binnacle candle flame when he heard me talk of ham, tongue, 
sweetmeats, marmalade, and the like for supper, together with a 
can of hot claret, and, knowing sailors’ nature middling well, I 
did not doubt that the fare of the schooner would bring the three 
men more into love with the adventure than even the reward that 
was to follow it. 

I had noticed that the bundles which had been sent from the 
whaler as belonging to the poor fellows were meagre enough and 
showed indeed like the end of a long voyage, and I detained Billy 
Pitt a minute whilst I told them that there was a handsome 
stock of clothes in the cabins, together with linen, boots, and other 
articles of that sort; that, though the coats, breeches, and waist- 
coats were of bright colour and old-fashioned, they would keep them 
as warm as if they had been cut by a tailor of to-day. 

‘These things,’ said I, ‘ you can wear at sea, keeping your 
own clothes ready to slip on should we be spoken or to wear when 
we arrive in England. To-morrow they shall be divided among 
you, and they will become your property. The suit you saw me 
in to-day is all that I shall need.’ 

Both negroes burst into a most diverting laugh of joy on 
hearing this. Nothing delights a black man more than coloured 
apparel. They had seen the clothes in the forecastle, and guessed 
the kind of garments I meant to present them with. 
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Whilst supper was getting, I walked the deck with Wilkinson, 
both of us keeping a bright look-out, for it was blowing fresh ; the 
darkness lay thick about us, there might be ice near us, and the 
schooner wasstorming under her reefed mainsail, topsail, and stay- 
sail through the hollow seas, thundering with a great roaring 
seething noise into the trough, and lifting to the foaming slope 
with her masts wildly aslant. I talked to my companion very 
freely, being anxious to find out what kind of person he was, and 
I must say that there was something in his conversation that im- 
pressed me very favourably. He told me that he had a wife at 
New Bedford, that he was heartily sick of the sea, and that he 
hoped the money he would get by this adventure, added to his lay, 
would enable him to set up for himself ashore. 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘we will see to-morrow what cargo Captain 
Tacker has left us. But that you may be under no misapprehen- 
sion, Wilkinson, if we are fortunate enough to bring the ship 
safely to England, I will enter into a bond to pay you one thousand 
pounds sterling for your share one week after the date of our 
arrival.’ 

He answered that if he could get that sum he would be a 
made man for life. ‘ But it’s too much to expect, sir,’ says he. 

I told him that he had no idea of the value of the cargo. The 
wines and spirits were of such a quality that I would stake my 
interest in the schooner in their fetching a large sum of money. 

‘ That’ll depend,’ said he, ‘on how much the capt’n left us.’ 

‘He helped himself freely,’ I answered, ‘but we are well off 
too. You shall judge to-morrow. Then there’s the schooner—as 
she stands: besides a noble stock of stores of all kinds, sails, ropes, 
tools, ammunition and several chests of small arms, I tell you I 
will give you a thousand pounds for your share.’ 

His satisfaction was expressed by his silence. 

‘But,’ continued I, ‘we must act with judgment. What we 
have we must keep. Are the negroes trustworthy men?’ 

‘Yes, they are honest fellows. I wouldn’t have shipped with 
them else.’ 

‘We shall not require much for ourselves,’ said I, ‘and the 
rest we'll batten down and keep snug. There'll be some 
manceuvring needed in order to come off clear with this booty 
when we arrive: but there’s plenty of time to think that over, and 
our business till then is to look after the ship and pray for luck 
to keep clear of anything hostile.’ 

And then we fell to other talk ; in the course of which he told 
me he was an Englishman born, but having been pressed into a 
man-of-war deserted her at Halifax and made several voyages in 
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American ships. He was wrecked on the Peruvian coast and 
became a beachcomber, and then got a berth in a whaler. He 
married at New Bedford and sailed with Captain Tucker—this 
was his second whaling trip, he said, and he wanted no more. I 
told him I was glad to learn that he was a countryman of mine, 
but not surprised. His speech was well-larded with Americanisms, 
‘but,’ said I, ‘the true twang is wanting, and,’ added I, laughing, 
‘IT should know you for Hampshire for all your reckons and guesses 
if I had to eat you should I be mistaken.’ 

‘The press-gang’s the best friend the Yankees have,’ said he a 
little sheepishly. ‘ Doany man suppose I hadn’t sooner hail from 
my native town Southampton than from New Bedford? Half the 
American foksles is made up of Yankees who’d prove hearts of 
oak if it wasn’t for the press.’ 

His candour gratified me as showing that he already looked 
upon me as a shipmate to be trusted, and, as I have said, this first 
chat with the man left me strongly disposed to consider myself 
fortunate in having him as an associate. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


I VALUE THE LADING. 


THE day had been so full of business, there had been so much 
to engage my mind, that it was not until I was seated at supper 
in the old cook-room in which I had passed so many melancholy 
hours, that I found myself able to take a calm survey of my situa- 
tion, and to compare the various motions of my fortunes. I could 
scarcely indeed believe that I was not in a dream from which I 
should awaken presently, and discover myself still securely im- 
prisoned in the ice, and all those passages of the powder-blasts, 
the liberation of the schooner, my lonely days in her afloat, my 
encounter with the whaler, as visionary and vanishing as those 
dusky forms of vapour which had swarmed in giant-shape over my 
little open boat. 

But even if confirmation had been wanting in the sable visage 
of Billy Pitt, who sat near the furnace munching away with pro- 
digious enjoyment of his food and bringing his can of hot spiced 
wine from his vast blubber lips with a mighty sigh of deep delight, 
I must have found it in each hissing leap and roaring plunge of 
the old piratical bucket, so full of the vitality of the wind-swollen 
canvas, so quick with all the life-instincts of a vessel storming 
through the deep with buoyant keel and under full control. Oh, 
heaven ! how different from the dull ambling of the morning, the 
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sluggish pitching and rolling to the weak pulling of the sprit- 
sail ! 

Wilkinson and Cromwell kept the deck whilst Billy Pitt and 
I got our supper, and I had some talk with my negro, who seemed 
to be a very simple childish fellow, heartily in love with his 
stomach, and very eager to see England. Hetold me that he had 
heard it was a fine country, and his wish to see it was one reason 
of his volunteering. 

‘Dey say,’ said he, ‘dat Lunnon’s a very fine place, sah, bigger 
dan Philadelphy, and dat a man’s skin don’ tell agin him among 
de yaller gals dere.’ ‘ 

I laughed and said that in my country people were judged 
rather by the colour of their hearts than by the hue of their faces. 

‘But dollars count for something too, sah, I spects ?’ said he. 

‘Why, yes,’ said I, ‘ with dollars enough you can make black 
white in England.’ 

‘Hum!’ cried he, scratching his head. ‘I guess it ’ud take 
an almighty load of dollars to make me white, massa.’ 

‘Put money in your pocket and chink it,’ said I, ‘and your 
face’ll be found white enough, I warrant.’ 

‘By golly!’ cried he, ‘I'll do it den. S’elp me de Lord, massa, 
T’d chink twenty year for a white face. Dat comes ob bein’ civilised. 
Tell’ee what dey dew, massa, dey makes you feel like a white 
man, and dey lets you keep black, blast em!’ 

I checked his excitement by telling him that in my country 
he would find that the negro was a person held in very high esteem, 
that the women in particular valued him for that very dingi- 
ness which the Americans found distasteful, and told him that I 
could name several ladies of quality who had married their black 
servants. 

He looked surprised, but not incredulous, and said in his 
peculiar dialect that he had no doubt I spoke the truth, as he had 
always heard that England was a fine country to live in. I then 
led him insensibly from this topic to talk of the sea and his ex- 
periences, and found that he had seen a very great deal, having 
been freed when young, and keeping to the ocean ever since in 
many different sorts of craft. Indeed, I was as much pleased with 
him as with Wilkinson, but then I had foreseen a simplicity in 
both the negroes, and, in expectation of finding this quality, so 
useful to one in my strange position, I was overjoyed when they 
consented to help me sail the schooner to the Thames. 

We went on deck to relieve Wilkinson and Cromwell. Billy 
Pitt took the tiller and I walked to either rail and stared into the 
darkness. It was very thick with occasional squalls of snow which 
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put a screaming as of tortured cats into the wind as they swung 
through it. The sea was high, but the schooner was making ex- 
cellent weather of it, whilst she rolled and pitched through the 
black welter at seven knots in the hour. ‘Twas noble useful 
sailing, yet a speed not to be relished in these waters amid so 
deep a shadow. Still the temptation to ‘hold on all,’ as we say, 
was very great; every mile carried us by so much nearer to the 
temperate parallels, and shortened to that extent the long, long 
passage that lay before us. 

I was pacing the deck briskly, for the wind was horribly keen, 
when Pitt suddenly called out, ‘I say, massa!’ 

* Hullo,’ I replied. 

‘Sah,’ he cried, ‘I smell ice!’ 

I knew that this was a capacity not uncommon among men 
who had voyaged much in the frosty regions of the deep, and 
instantly exclaimed, ‘ Luff, then, luff! shake the way out of her!’ 
sniffing as I spoke, but detecting no added shrewdness in the air 
already freezingly cold. He put the helm down, and I called to 
the others below to come on deck and flatten in the main sheet. 
They were up in a trice and tailed on with me, asking no ques- 
tions, till we had the boom nearly amidships. 

I was about to speak when Wilkinson cried out, ‘I smell ice.’ 
He sniffed a moment: ‘ Yes, there’s an island aboard. Anybody 
see it?’ 

‘ Ay, dere it am, sure enough!’ cried Cromwell. ‘ Dere—on 
de lee-bow—see it, sah? See it, Billy? 

Yes, I saw it plain enough when I knew where to look for it. 
’Twas just such another lump of faintness as had wrecked the 
‘Laughing Mary,’ a mass of dull spectral light upon the throbbing 
blackness, and it lay exactly in a line with the course we had been 
steering when Pitt first called out, so that assuredly we had not 
shifted our helm a minute too soon. We chopped and wallowed 
past it slowly, keeping a sharp look-out for like apparitions in 
other quarters, and when it had disappeared I made up my mind 
to heave the schooner to and keep her in that posture till daylight, 
unless the night cleared. So we got the mainsail down and 
stowed it, clewed up the topsail (which I lent a hand to roll up), 
and let the vessel lie under a reefed foresail with her helm lashed. 
The weather, however, must have ultimately compelled what the 
thickness had required; for by ten o’clock it was blowing a hard 
gale, with a frequent hoariness of clouds of snow upon the black- 
ness, the seas very high and foaming, and the wind crying madly 
in the rigging. 

I let some time go by, and then sounded the well and found 
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no more water than the depth at which the pumps sucked. This 
did wonders imthe way of reassuring the men, who were rendered 
uneasy by the violent motions of the unwieldy vessel and by the 
very harsh straining noises which rose out of the hold, which 

latter they would naturally attribute to the craziness of the fabric, 

though the true cause of it lay in the number of loose movable 

bulkheads. 

‘It’s amazin’ to me that she holds together at all,’ cried 
Wilkinson, ‘ so ancient she is!’ 

‘ She’s only old,’ said I, ‘in the sound of the years she’s been 
in existence. The ice has kept her young. Would the hams and 
tongues we're eating be taken to be half a century old? yet 
where could you buy sweeter and better meat of the kind ashore ? 
A ship’s well is your only honest reporter of her condition. Ours 
has vouched in a way that should keep you easy.’ 

‘Arter de Soosan Tucher dis is like bein’ hung up to dry, 
exclaimed one of the negroes. ‘It war pump, pump dere, and no 
mistake. I call dis a werry beautiful little sheep, massa; yes, 
s’elp me de Lord, dere’s nuffin could persuade me she ain’t what I 
says she am.’ 

However, I was up and down a good deal during the night. 
But for the treasure I should have been less anxious, I dare say. I 
had come so successfully to this point that I was resolved, if my 
hopes were to miscarry, the misfortune should not be owing to 
want of vigilance on my part; and there happened an incident 
which inevitably tended to sharpen my watchfulness, though I was 
perfectly conscious it was a million to one against its occurring a 
second time. I came on deck to relieve Wilkinson, at midnight, 
after a half-hour’s nodding doze by the furnace below. He went 
to his cabin; I stood under the lee of a cloth seized in the 
weather main rigging. Pitt arrived, and I told him he could 
return to the cookhouse and stay there till I called him. The 
helm being lashed, and the schooner doing very well, nothing 
wanted watching in particular, yet I would not have the deck 
abandoned, and meant to keep a look-out, turn and turn about 
with Pitt, as Wilkinson and Cromwell had. The snow had ceased ; 
but it was very dark and thick, the ocean a roaring weltering 

shadow, palpitating upon the eyes in rolling folds of blackness, 
with the quick expiring flash of foam to windward. On a sudden, 
looking over the weather quarter, methought I discerned a deeper 
shade in the night there than was elsewhere perceptible. It was 
like a great blot of ink upon the darkness. Even whilst I specu- 
lated, it drew out in the shape of a ship running before the gale. 
She seemed to be heading directly for us. The roof of my mouth 
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turtied diy as desert-sand; my tongue and limbs refused their 
office ; I could neither cry nor stir, being indeed paralysed by the 
terrible suddenness of that apparition and the imminence of our 
peril. It all happened whilst you could have told thirty. The 
great black mass surged up with the water boiling about the bows ; 
she brought a thunder along with her in her rigging and sails as 
she soared to the crowns of the seas she was sweeping before. I 
could not tell what canvas she was under, but her speed was a 
full ten knots, and as I did not see her till she was close she 
looked to come upon us as with a single bound. She passed us to 
windward within a stone’s throw, and vanished like a dark cloud 
melting into the surrounding blackness. Not a gleam of light 
broke from her; you heard nothing but the boiling at her bows 
and the thunderous pealing of the gale in her canvas. A quarter 
turn of the wheel would have sent us to the bottom, and her, no 
doubt, on top of us. Whether she was the Susan Tucker, or some 
other whaler, or a big South-sea-man driven low and getting what 
easting she could out of the gale, I know not. She was as com- 
plete a mystery of the ocean night as any spectral fabric, and a 
heavier terror to me than a phantasm worked by ghosts could 
have proved. 

I knew such athing could not happen again, yet when I called 
Pitt I talked to him about it as though we must certainly be run 
down if he did not keep a sharp look-out, and when my watch 
below came round at four o’clock I was so agitated that I was 
up and down till daybreak, as though my duty did not end till 
then. 

The gale moderated at sunrise, and, though it was a gloomy 
true Cape Horn morning, with dark driving clouds, the seaa dusky 
olive, very hollow, and frequent small quick squalls of sleet which 
brought the wind to us in sharp guns, yet as we could see where 
we were going, I got the schooner before it, heading her east- 
north-east, and under a reefed topsail, mainsail, and staysail the 
old bucket stormed through it with the sputter and rage of a line- 
of-battle ship. There was a log-reel and line on deck, and I found 
a sandglass in the chest in my cabin in which I had met with the 
quadrants, perspective glass, and the like, and I kept this log 
regularly going, making a point of departure on the chart the 
American captain had given me, which I afterwards found to be 
within two leagues and a half of the true position. But for three 
days the weather continued so heavy that there was nothing to be 
done in the shape of gratifying the men’s expectations by over- 
hauling what was left of the cargo. Indeed, we had no leisure for 
such work; all our waking hours had to be strictly dedicated to 
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the schooner, and in keeping a look-out for ice. But the morning 
of the fourth day broke with a fine sky and a brisk breeze from a 
little to the east of south, to which we showed every cloth the 
schooner had to throw abroad, and, being now by dead reckoning 
within a few leagues of the meridian of sixty degrees, I shaped 
a course north by east by my compass, with the design of getting 
a view of Staten Island that I might correct my calculations. 

When we had made sail and got our breakfast, I told Wilkin- 
son and Cromwell (Pitt being at the tiller) that now was a good 
opportunity for inspecting the contents of the hold; and (not to 
be tedious in this part of my relation, however I may have sinned 
in this respect elsewhere) we carried lanthorns below and spent 
the better part of the forenoon in taking stock. From a copy of 
the memorandum I made on that occasion (still in my possession) 
we discovered that the Yankee captain had left us the following: 
thirty-five casks of rum, twenty-eight hogsheads of claret, sixty 
puncheons of brandy, forty casks of sherry, eighteen cases of beer 
in bottles, together with a number of ‘pieces’ of gin, as it is 
termed. In addition to this were the stores in the lazarette 
(besides a quantity of several kinds of wine in jars &c.) elsewhere 
enumerated, besides al] the ship’s furniture, her guns, powder, 
small-arms, &c., as well as the ship herself. I took the men into 
the run and showed them the chests, opening the little one which 
I had stocked with small-arms, and lifting the lids of two or 
three of the others. They were perfectly satisfied, fully believed 
all the chests to be filled with small arms and nothing else, and 
so we came away and returned to the cabin, where, to please 
them, I put down the value of the cargo at a venture, setting 
figures against each article, and making out a total of two thou- 
sand six hundred and forty pounds. This of course included the 
ship. 

‘ How much ’ll dat be a man, massa ?’ asked Cromwell. 

‘ Six hundred and sixty pounds,’ I answered. 

The poor fellow was so transported that, after staring at me 
in silence with the corners of his mouth stretched to his ears, 
he tossed up his hands, burst into a roar of laughter, and made 
several skips about the deck. 

‘ Of course,’ said I, addressing Wilkinson, ‘my figures may be 
ahead or short of the truth. But if you are disposed to take 
the chance, I'll tell you what I'll do; I'll stand by my figures, 
accepting the risk of the value of the lading being less than what 
I say it is, and undertake to give each man of you a thousand 
pounds for your share.’ 

‘ Well, sir,’ said he, ‘I don’t know that I ought to object. But 
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a few pounds is a matter of great consequence to me, and I reckon 
if these here goods and the wessel should turn out to be worth 
more than ye offer, the loss ’ud go agin the grit—ay, if ’twere 
twenty dollars a man.’ 

I laughed, and told him to let the matter rest; there was 
plenty of time before us; I should be willing to stand to my offer 
even if I lost by it, so heartily obliged was I to them for coming 
to my assistance. And in this I spoke the truth, though, as you 
will understand who know my position, I had to finesse. It went 
against my conscience to make out that the chests were full of 
small-arms, but I should have been mad to tell them the truth, 
and perhaps by the truth make devils of men who were, and pro- 
mised to remain, steady, temperate, honest fellows. I was not 
governed by the desire to keep all the treasure to myself; no, I 
vow to God I should have been glad to give them a moiety of it, 
had I not apprehended the very gravest consequences if I were 
candid with them. But this, surely, must be so plain that it is 
idle to go on insisting on it. , 

The fine weather, the golden issue that was to attend our 
successful navigation, the satisfactory behaviour of the schooner, 
put us into a high good-humour with one another; and when it 
came to my collecting all the clothes in the after cabins and dis- 
tributing them among the three men, I thought Billy Pitt and 
Cromwell would have gone mad with delight. To the best.of my 
recollection the apparel that had been left us by the American 
captain (who, as you know, had cleared the forecastle of the clothes 
there) consisted of several coats of cut velvet, trimmed with gold 
and silver lace, some frocks of white drab with large plate buttons, 
brocade waistcoats of blue satin and green silk, crimson and other 
coloured cloth breeches, along with some cloaks, three-corner hats, 
black and white stockings, a number of ruffled shirts, and other 
articles of which I recollect the character, though my ignorance of 
the costumes of that period prevents me from naming them. 

Any one acquainted with the negro’s delight in coloured 
clothes will hardly need to be told of the extravagant joy raised 
in the black breasts of Cromwell and Pitt by my distribution of 
this fine attire. The lace, to be sure, was tarnished, and some of 
the colours faded, but all the same the apparel furnished a brave 
show; and such was the avidity with which the peor creatures 
snatched at the garments as I offered them first to one and then 
another, that I believe they would have been perfectly satisfied 
with the clothes alone as payment for their services. I made this 
distribution on the quarter-deck, or little poop, rather, that all 
might be present; Wilkinson was at the tiller, and appeared 
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highly delighted with the bundle allotted him, saying that he 
might reckon upon a hearty welcome from his wife when she 
came to know what was in his chest. The negroes were wild 
to clothe themselves at once; I advised them to wait for the 
warm weather, but they were too impatient to put on their fine 
feathers to heed my advice. They ran below, and were gone 
half an hour, during which time I have no doubt they tried on all 
they had; and when at last they returned, their appearance was 
so exquisitely absurd, that I laughed till I came near to suffocat- 
ing. Each negro had tied a silver-laced hat on to his woolly head ; 
one wore a pair of crimson, the other a pair of black, velvet 
breeches ; over their cucumber shanks they had drawn white silk 
stockings, regardlesss of the cold; their feet were encased in 
buckled shoes, and their costumes were completed by scarlet and 
blue waistcoats which fell to their knees, and crimson and blue 
coats with immense skirts. What struck me as most astonishing 
was their gravity. Their self-complacency was prodigious; they 
eyed each other with dignified approbation, and strutted with the 
air of provincial mayors and aldermen newly arrived from the 
presence of royalty. 

‘They're in keepin’ with the schooner any ways,’ said Wil- 
kinson. 

And so perhaps they were. The antique fabric needed the 
sparkle of those costumes on her deck to make her aspect fit in 
with the imaginations she bred. But, as I had anticipated, the 
cold proved too powerful for their conceit, and they were presently 
glad to ship their more modern trousers, though they clung obsti- 
nately to their waistcoats, and could not be persuaded to remove 
their hats on any account whatever. 


CuHaPpTreR XXX. 
OUR PROGRESS TO THE CHANNEL, 


Wan I started to relate my adventure I never designed to 
write an account of the journey home at large. On the contrary, 
I foresaw that, by the time I had arrived at this part, you would 
have had enough of the sea. Let me now, then, be as brief as 
possible. 

The melting of the ice and the slowly increasing power of the 
sun were inexpressibly consoling to me who had had so much of 
the cold that I do protest if Elysium were bleak, no matter how 
radiant, and the abode of the fiends as hot as it is pictured, I 
would choose to turn my back upon the angels. I cannot say, 
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however, that the schooner was properly thawed until we were 
hard upon the parallels of the Falkland Islands; she then showed 
her timbers naked to the sun, and exposed a brown solid deck 
rendered ugly by several dark patches which, scrape as we might, 
we could not obliterate. We struck the guns into the hold for 
the better ballasting of the vessel, got studding-sail booms aloft, 
overhauled her suits of canvas and found a great square-sail which 
proved of inestimable importance in light winds and in running. 
After the ice was wholly melted out of her frame she made a little 
water, yet not so much but that a half-hour’s spell at the pump 
twice a day easily freed her. But, curiously enough, at 
the end of a fortnight she became tight again, which I attribute 
to the swelling of her timbers by their direct contact with the 
water. 

We were a slender company, but we managed extraordinarily 
well, The men were wonderfully content ; I never heard somuch 
as a murmur escape from one of them; they never exceeded their 
rations nor asked for a drop more of liquor than we had agreed 
among us should be served out. But, as I had anticipated, our 
security lay in our slenderness. We were too few for disaffection. 
The negroes were as simple as children, Wilkinson looked to find 
his account in a happy arrival, and if I was not, strictly speak- 
ing, their captain, I was their navigator, without whom their case 
would have been as perilous as mine was on the ice. 

Outside the natural perils of the sea we had but one anxiety, 
and that concerned our being chased and taken. This fear was 
heartily shared by my companions, to whom I also represented that 
it must be our business to give even the ships of our country a wide 
berth; for, though I had long since flung all the compromising bunt- 
ing overboard, and destroyed all the papers I could come across, 
which, being written in a language I was ignorant of, might, for all 
I knew, contain some damning information, a British ship would be 
sure to board us, and I should have to tell the truth or take the risks 
of prevaricating. If I told the truth, then I should have to admit 
that the lading of the vessel was piratical plunder ; and though I 
knew not how the law stood with regard to booty rescued from 
certain destruction after the lapse of hard upon half a century, yet 
it was a hundred to one that the whole would be claimed in the king’s 
name under a talk of restitution, which signified that we should 
never hear more of it. On the other hand, prevarication would not 
fail to excite suspicion, and on our not being able satisfactorily 
to account for our possession of the ship and what was in her, 
it might end in our actually being seized as pirates and perhaps 
executed, 
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This reasoning went very well with the men, and filled them 
with such anxiety that they were for ever on the look-out fora 
sail. But, as you may guess, my own solicitude sank very much 
deeper ; for, supposing the schooner to be rummaged by an English 
crew, it was as certain as that my hand was affixed to my arm that 
the chests of treasure would be transhipped and lost to me by the 
law’s trickery. 

Now, till we were to the north of the equator we sighted 
nothing; no, in all those days not a single sail ever hove into 
view to break the melancholy continuity of the sea-line. But 
between the parallels of 12° and 22° N. we met with no less than 
eight ships, the nearest no closer thana league. We watched them 
as cats.watch mice; making a rule to bear away if they were going 
our road, or, if they were coming towards us, to shift our helm— 
but never very markedly—-so as to let them pass us at the widest 
possible distance. Some of them showed a colour, but we never 
answered their signals. That they were all harmless traders I will 
not affirm ; but none of them offered to chase us. Yet could I 
have been sure of a ship, I should have been glad to speak her. My 
longitude was little more than guess-work ; my latitude not very 
certain ; and my compass was out. However, I supported my own 
and the spirits of my little company by telling them of the early 
navigators; how Columbus, Candish, Drake, Schouten, and other 
heroic marine worthies of distant times had navigated the globe, 
discovered new worlds, penetrated into the most secret solitudes 
of the deep without any notion of longitude and with no better 
instruments to take the sun’s height with than the forestaff and 
astrolabe. We were better off than they, and I had not the least 
doubt, I told them, of bringing the old schooner to a safe berth 
off Deal or Gravesend. 

But it happened that we were chased when on the polar verge 
of the North-East Trade wind. It was blowing brisk, the sea 
breaking in snow upon the weather bow, the sky overcast with 
clouds, and the schooner washing through it under a single-reefed 
mainsail and whole topsail. It was noon: I was taking an obser- 
vation, when Pitt at the tiller sang out ‘ Sail ho!’ and looking, 
I spied the swelling cloud-like canvas of a vessel on a line with 
our starboard cathead. I told Pitt to let the schooner fall off three 
points, and with slackened sheets the old ‘ Bocadel Dragon’ hummed 
through it brilliantly, flinging the foam as far aft as the gangway. 
The strange sail rose rapidly, and the lifting of her hull discovered 
her to be a line-of-battle ship. We held on as we were, hoping 
to escape her notice ; but whether she did not like our appearance, 
or that there was something in the figure we cut that excited her 
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curiosity, she, on a sudden, put her helm up and steered a true 
course for us. 

At the first sight of her I had called Wilkinson and Cromwell 
on deck, and I now cried out, “ Lads, d’ye see, she’s after us. If 
she catches us our dream of dollars is over. Lively now, boys, and 
give her all she can stagger under; and what she can’t carry she 
must drag.’ And we sprang to make sail, briskly as apes, and 
every one working with two-man power. I knew the old Boca’s 
best point ; it was with the wind dead abeam; we put her to that, 
got the great square-sail on her, shook out all reefs, and gave all 
she had to the wind. The wake roared away from her like a white 
torrent that flies from the foot of a foaming cataract. She had 
the pirate’s instincts, and, being put to her trumps, was nimble. 
God! how she did swim through it! Never had I driven the aged 
bucket before like this, and I now know that speed at sea is not 
irreconcilable with odd bodies. But the great ship to windward 
hung steady—a cloud of swelling cloths. When we had set the 
studding-sail we had nothing more to fly with; and so we stood 
looking. She slapped six shots at us, one after another, as a 
haughty hint to us to stop; but we meant to escape, and at last 
we did, outsailing her by thirteen inches to her foot—one foot to 
her twelve—though she stuck to our skirts the whole afternoon 
and kept us in an agony of anxiety. 

The sun was setting when she abandoned us: she was then 
some five or six miles distant on our weather quarter. What her 
nation was I did not know; but Wilkinson reckoned her French 
when she gave us up. We rushed steadily along the same course 
into the darkness of the night, and then, shortening sail, brought 
the schooner to the wind again, after which we drank to the frisky 
old jade in an honestly earned bowl. 

It was on the 5th of December that we sighted the Scilly 
Isles. I guessed what that land was, but so vague had been my 
navigation that I durst not be sure; until, spying a smack with 
her nets over, I steered for her and got the information I needed 
from her people. They answered us with an air of fear, and in 
truth the fellows had reason, for, besides the singular appearance 
of the ship, the four of us were apparelled in odds and ends of the 
antique clothes, and I have little doubt they considered us lunatics 
of another country, who had run away with a ship belonging to 
parts where the tastes and fashions were behind the age. 

Now, as you may suppose, by this time I had settled my plans; 
and as we sailed up Channel, I unfolded them to my companions. 
I pointed out that before we entered the river it would be neces- 
sary to discharge our lading into some little vessel that would 
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smuggle the booty ashore for us. The figure the schooner made 
was so peculiar that she would inevitably attract attention; she 
would instantly be boarded in the Thames on our coming to 
anchor, and, if I told the truth, she would be seized as a pirate, 
and ourselves dismissed with a small reward, and perhaps with 
nothing. 

‘My scheme,’ said I, ‘is this: I have a relative in London to 
whom I shall communicate the news of my arrival and tell him 
my story. You, Wilkinson, must be the bearer of this letter. 
He is a shrewd, active man, and I will leave it to him to engage 
the help we want. There is no lack of the right kind of service- 
able men at Deal, and if they are promised a substantial interest 
in smuggling our lading ashore, they will run the goods success- 
fully, do not fear. As there is sure to be a man-of-war stationed 
in the Downs, we must keep clear of that anchorage. I will land 
you at Lydd, whence you will make your way to Dover and thence 
to London. Cromwell and Pitt will return and help me to keep 
cruising. My letter to my relative will tell him where to seek 
me, and I shall know his boat by her flying a jack. When we 
have discharged our lading we will sail to the Thames, and then 
let who will come aboard, for we shall have aclean hold. This,’ 
continued I, ‘is the best scheme I can devise. The risks of 
smuggling attend it, to be sure; but against those risks we have 
to put the certainty of our forfeiting our just claims to the pro- 
perty if we carry the schooner to the Thames. Even suppose, 
when there, that we should not be immediately visited, and so be 
provided with an opportunity to land our stuff—whom have we to 
trust ? The Thames abounds with river thieves, with lumpers, 
scuffle-hunters, mud-larks, glutmen, rogues of all sorts, to hire 
whom would mean to bribe them with the value of half the lading 
and to risk their stealing the other half. But this is the lesser 
difficulty; the main one lies in this: there are some sixteen 
hundred men employed in the London Custom House, most of 
whom are on river duty as watchmen; thirty of these people are 
clapped aboard an East Indiaman, five or six on West India ships, 
and a like proportion in other vessels. So strange a craft as ours 
would be visited, depend on ’t, and smartly too. D’ye see the 
danger, lads? What do you say, then, to my scheme?’ 

The negroes immediately answered that they left it to me; I 
knew best ; they would be satisfied with whatever I did. 

Wilkinson mused a while and then said, ‘Smuggling was risky 
work. How would it be if we represented that we had found the 
schooner washing about with nobody aboard ?’ 
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‘The tale wouldn’t be credited, said I. ‘The age of the 
vessel would tell against such a story, even if you removed all 
other evidence by throwing the clothes and small-arms overboard 
and whatever else might go to prove that the schooner must have 
been floating about abandoned since the year 1750!’ 

‘Mustn’t lose de clothes, massa, on no account,’ cried Pitt. 

‘ Well, sir,’ says Wilkinson, after another spell of reflection, ‘I 
reckon you're right. Ifso be the law would seize the vessel and 
goods on the grounds that she had been a pirate and all that’s in 
her was plunder, why, then, certainly, I don’t see nothin’ else but 
- to make a smuggling job of it, as you say, sir.’ 

This being settled (Wilkinson’s concurrence being rendered 
the easier by my telling him that, providing the lading was safely 
run, I would adhere to my undertaking to give them a thou- 
sand pounds each for their share), I went below and spent 
half an hour over a letter to Mr. Jeremiah Mason. There was no 
ink, but I found a pencil, and for paper I used the fly-leaves of 
the books in my cabin. I opened with asketch of my adventures, 
and then went on to relate that the ‘ Boca’ was a rich ship; that, 
as she had been a pirate, I risked her seizure by carrying her to 
London ; that I stood grievously in need of his counsel and help, 
and begged him not to lose a moment in returning with the mes- 
senger to Deal, and there hiring a boat and coming to me, whom 
he would find cruising off Beachy Head. That I might know his 
boat, I bade him fly a jack a little below the masthead. ‘As for 
the “ Boca del Dragon,”’ I added, ‘ Wilkinson would know her if 
she were in the middle cf a thousand sail, and indeed a farmer’s 
boy would be able to distinguish her for her uncommon oddness 
of figure.’ I was satisfied to underscore the words ‘a rich ship,’ 
quite certain his imagination would be sufficiently fired by the 
expression. At anything further I durst not hint, as the letter 
would be open for Wilkinson to read. 

When I had finished, I took a lanthorn and the keys of the 
chest and went very secretly and expeditiously to the run, and, 
removing the layers of small-arms from the top of the case that 
held the money, I picked out some English pieces, quickly 
returned the small-arms, locked the chest, and returned. 

All this time we were running up Channel before a fresh 
westerly wind. It was true December weather, very raw, and 
the horizon thick, but I knew my road well, and whilst the 
loom of the land showed I desired nothing better than this 
thickness. 

But wary sailing delayed us; and it was not till ten o’clock 
on the night of the seventh that we hove the schooner to off the 
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shingly beach of Iydd, within sound of the wash of the sea 
upon it. The bay sheltered us; we got the boat over, I gave 
Wilkinson the letter and ten guineas, bidding him keep them 
hidden and to use them cautiously with the silver change he 
would receive, for they were all guineas of the first George and 
might excite comment if he, a poor sailor, ill-clad, should pull 
them out and exhibit them. Happily, in the hurry of the time, 
he did not think to ask me how I had come by them. He thrust 
them into his pocket, shook my hand and dropped into the 
boat, and the negroes immediately rowed him ashore. 

I stood holding a lanthorn upon the rail to serve them asa 
guide, waiting for the boat to return, and never breathed more 
freely in my life than when I heard the sound of oars. The two 
negroes came alongside, and, clapping the tackles on to the boat, 
we hoisted her with the capstan, and then under very small 
canvas stood out to sea again. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


THE END. 


I SHOULD require to write to the length of this book over 
again to do full justice by description to the difficulties and 
anxieties of the days that now followed. If it had not been thick 
weather all the time, I do not know how I should have fared, I 
am sure. I was between two fires, so to say; onthe one side the 
French cruisers and privateers, and on the other side the ships of 
my own country, and particularly the revenue cutters and the 
sloops and the like cruising after the smugglers. As I knew that 
my relative could not be with me under four days, I steered out 
of sight of land into the middle of the Channel, betwixt Beachy 
Head and the Seine coast, and there dodged about under very 
small canvas, heartily grateful for the haze that shrouded the sea 
to within a mile of me. I scarcely closed my eyes in sleep, and 
though my worries were now of a very different kind from those 
which had racked me on the ice, they were, in their way, to the 
full as tormenting. Every sail that loomed in the dinginess 
filled me with alarm. Several ships passed me close, and I could 
scarce breathe till they were out of sight. Indeed, I lay skulk- 
ing out upon that sea as if I was some common thief broke loose 
from gaol. However, it pleased Heaven that I should manage to 
keep out of sight of those whom I most strenuously desired not 
to see ; and the afternoon of the fourth day found the ‘Boca’ lying 
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off Beachy Head, and I peering over the rail with a haggard face 
at the dark shadow of the land. 

It had been blowing and snowing all day. The seas ran 
short and spitefully. It was a dismal December afternoon, and 
the more sensibly disgusting to us who were fresh from several 
weeks of the balm and glory of the tropics. And yet I would not 
have exchanged it for a clear fine day for all that I was like to be 
worth. 

It was the most reasonable thing in the world that a vessel 
should be hove to in such sombre weather, and so I was under no 
concern that our posture in this respect would excite suspicion, 
should we be descried. The hours stole away one by one. Now 
and again a little coaster would pass, some hoy bound west, a 
sloop for the Thames, a lugger on some unguessable mission: all 
small ships, oozing dark and damp out of the snow and mist and 
passing silently. I kept the land close aboard to be out of the 
way of the bigger craft, and kept the vessel in the wind till it 
was necessary to reach to our station. The three of us were 
mighty pensive and eager, staring incessantly with all our eyes; 
but it looked as if we were not to expect anything that day when 
the night put its darkness into the weather. Then, as I foresawa 
serious danger if the wind shifted into the south, and as I could 
not obtain a glimpse of a shore-light, I resolved to bring up and 
ride till dawn. Long ago we had got the schooner’s old anchors 
at the catheads and the cables bent, so, lowering the mainsail and 
hauling down the stay foresail, we let fall the starboard anchor, 
and the ship came to a stand. I put the lead over the side that 
we might know if she dragged, hung a lantern on the forestay and 
one on either quarter that our presence might be marked by my 
relative should he be out in quest of us, and went below, leaving 
Cromwell'to keep the look-out. 

I was extremely fretful and anxious, and had no patience to 
talk with Billy Pitt. There were too many risks, too many vague 
chances in this exploit to render contemplation of it tolerable. 
Suppose my relative should be dead? Suppose Wilkinson should 
be robbed of his money ? fall to the cutting of capers as a sailor 
newly delivered to the pleasures of the land with ten guineas in 
his pocket ? Get locked up for breaking the peace? Blab of us 
in his cups and start the Customs on our trail? There was no 
end to such conjectures, and I made myself so melancholy that 
I was fool enough to think that the treasure was no better than a 
curse, and that on the whole I was better off on the ice than here 
with the anchor in English ground and my native soil within gun- 
shot, 
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I was up and about till midnight, and then, being in the cabin 
and exhausted, I fell asleep across the table, and in that posture 
lay as one dead. Some one dragging at my arm, with very little 
tenderness, awoke me. I was in the midst of a dream of the 
schooner having been boarded by a party of French privateersmen, 
with Tassard at their head, and the roughness with which I was 
aroused was exactly calculated to extend into my waking the horror 
and grief of my sleep. 

I instantly sprang to my feet, and saw Washington Cromwell. 

‘ Massa Rodney,’ he bawled, ‘ Massa Rodney, de gent’s ‘long- 
side—him an’ Wilkinson—yaas, by de good Lord—dey’se both 
dere! Dey hail me an’ I answer and say who are you, and dey 
say are you de “ Boca”? We am, I say, and dey say 

I had stood stupidly staring at him, but my full understanding 
coming to me on a sudden, I jumped to the ladder and darted on 
deck. I heard voices over the starboard side, and ran there. It 
was not so dark but that I could see the outline of a Deal lugger. 
Whilst I was peering, the voice of my man Wilkinson cried out, 
‘On deck, there! Cromwell—Billy—where’s Mr. Rodney ?’ 

‘Here Iam!’ cried I. 

‘My God, Paul!’ exclaimed the voice of Mr. Mason, ‘ this 
encounter is fortunate indeed.’ 

I shouted to the negroes to show a light, and in a few minutes 
Mr. Mason, Wilkinson, and a couple of Deal boatmen came over 
the side. I grasped my relative by both hands. I had not seen 
him for four years. 

‘This is good of you, indeed!’ I cried. ‘But you must be 
perished with the cold of that open boat. Come below at once— 
come, Wilkinson, and you men—there’s a fire in the cook-room 
and drink to warm us;’ and down I bundled in the wildest condi- 
tion of excitement, followed by Mason and the others. 

My relative was warmly clad, and did not seem to suffer from 
the cold. He took me by the hand and brought me to the 
lanthorn-light, and stood viewing me. 

‘ Ay,’ said he, ‘you are your old self; a bit worried-looking, 
but that ll pass. Stoutand burnt. Odd’sheart! Paul, if you have 
passed through the experiences Wilkinson has given me a sketch 
of, we must have your life, man, we must have your life—for the 
booksellers,’ 

Well, I need not detain you by reciting all the civilitiés and 
congratulations which he and I exchanged. He and Wilkinson 
had arrived at Deal at three o’clock that afternoon, and, after a 
hurried meal, had hired a lugger and started at once for Beachy 
Head, It was now three o’clock in the morning; and what I may 
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consider a tiuly extraordinary circumstance is, that they had 
sailed as true a course for the schooner as if she had lain plain to 
the gaze at the very start; that since the night had drawn down 
they had met no vessel of any kind or description, until they 
came up to us; that in all probability they would have run stem 
on into us if they had not seen our lights, and that their seeing 
our lights had caused them to hail us, their ‘ship ahoy.!’ being 
instantly answered by Cromwell. 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘ there are stranger things to tell of than this, 
even. Now, Wilkinson, and you Billy, and Cromwell, get us a 
good supper and mix a proper bowl. How many more of you are 
in the lugger ?’ 

‘Four, sir,’ says one of the boatmen. 

‘Then fetch as many as may safely leave the boat,’ said I. 
‘Billy, get candles and make a good light here. Throw on coal, 
boys; there’s enough to carry us home.’ 

I saw Mason gazing curiously about him. 

‘Tis like a tale out of the Arabian Nights, Paul,’ he exclaimed. 

‘Ay, said I, ‘but written in bitter prose, and no hint of 
enchantment anywhere. But, thank God, you are come! I have 
passed a dismal time of expectation, I promise you.’ I added 
softly, ‘I have something secret—we will sup first—man, I. shall 
amaze you! We must talk apart presently.’ 

He bowed his head. 

Three more boatmen arrived, giving us the company of five of 
them. Soon there was a hearty sound of frying and a smell of 
good things upon the air. Pitt put plates and glasses upon the 
cabin table, two great bowls of punch were brewed, and in a 
little time we had all fallen to. I whispered Wilkinson, who 
sat next me, ‘These boatmen know nothing of our business; I 
shall have to take Mr. Mason apart and arrange with him. These 
fellows may not be fit for our service. Let no hint escape you.’ 

‘Right, sir,’ said he. 

This I said to disarm his suspicions should he see me talking 
alone with Mr. Mason. He entertained us with an account of his 
excursion to London; and then, partly to appease the profound 
curiosity of the boatmen and partly to save time when I should 
come to confer with my relative, I gave them the story of my 
shipwreck, and told how I had met with the schooner and how I 
had managed to escape with her. 

‘And now, Mason,’ said I, ‘whilst our friends here empty 
these bowls, come you with me to the cook-room.’ And with 
that we quitted the cabin. 

‘D’ye mean to tell me, Paul,’ was the first question my 
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relative asked, ‘that this vessel was on the ice eight-and-forty 
years ?” 

‘Yes,’ I replied. 

‘Surely you dream ?’ 

‘I think not.’ 

‘ What we have been eating and drinking—is that forty-eight 
years old, too?’ 

‘ Ay, and older.’ 

‘ Well, such a thing shall make me credulous enough to duck 
old women for witches. But what brandy-—what brandy! Never 
had spirit such a bouquet. Every pint is worth its weight in 
guineas toarich man. To think of Deal boatmen and niggers 
swilling such nectar !’ 

‘ Mason,’ said I, speaking low, ‘ give me now your attention. 
In the run of this schooner are ten chests loaded with money, bars 
of silver and gold, and jewellery. This vessel was a pirate, and 
her people valued their booty at ninety to a hundred thousand 
pounds.’ 

His jaw fell; he stared as if he knew not whether it was he or 
I that was mad. 

‘ Here is evidence that I speak the truth,’ said I. ‘A little 
sample only—but look at it!’ And I put the pirate captain’s . 
watch into his hand. 

He eyed it as though he discredited the intelligence of his 
-sight, turned it about, and returned it to me with a faint ‘ Heaven 
preserve me!’ Then said he, still faintly, ‘You found some of 
the pirates alive?’ oe. 

‘ No.’ 

‘Who told you that the people of the vessel valued their 
plunder at that amount?’ 

I answered by giving him the story of the recovery of the 
Frenchman. 

He listened with a gaze of consternation: I saw how it was: 
he believed my sufferings had affected my reason. There was 
only one way to settle his mind; I took a lanthorn, and asked 
him to follow me. As we passed through the cabin I whispered 
to Wilkinson that I meant to show my relative the lading below, 
and bade him keep the Deal men about him. I had the keys 
of the chests in my pocket: lifting the after-hatch, we entered 
the lazarette, and Mason gazed about him with astonishment. 
But I was in too great a hurry to return to suffer him to idly 
stand and stare. I opened the second hatch and descended into 
the run, and crawling to the jewel chest opened it, removed a few 
of the small-arms, and bade him look for himself. 
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‘Incredible! incredible!’ he cried. ‘Is it possible! is it pos- 
sible! Well, tobe sure!’ And for some moments he could find no 
more to say, so amazed and confounded was he. 

I quickly showed him the gold and silver ingots, and then 

returned the firearms and locked the chests. 
'  € These,’ said I emphatically, pointing to the cases, ‘ have been 
my difficulty; not the lading, though there is value there too. 
My crew know nothing of these chests: of their value, I mean ; 
they believe them cases of small-arms. How am I to get them 
ashore? If I tell the truth, they will be seized as piratical plun- 
der. If I equivocate, I may tumble into a pit of difficulties. I 
durst not carry them to the Thames, the river swarms with thieves 
and Custom House people. I am terrified to linger here, lest I 
be boarded and the booty discovered. There is but one plan, I 
think: we must hire some Deal smugglers torun these chests and 
the cargo for us. The boat now alongside might serve, and I don’t 
doubt the men are to be had at their own price.’ 

My relative had regained his wits, which the sight of the trea- 
sure had temporarily scattered, and surveyed me thoughtfully 
whilst I spoke ; and then said, ‘ Let us return to the fire; I think 
I have a better scheme than yours.’ 

The men still sat around the table talking. Some liquor yet 
lay in one of the bowls, and the fellows were happy enough. I 
smiled at Wilkinson as I passed, that he might suppose our in- 
spection below very satisfactory, and I saw him look meaningly 
and pleasantly at Washington Cromwell, who sat with a laced hat 
en his head. 

‘Paul,’ said Mason, sitting down and folding his arms, ‘your 
smuggling plan will not do. It would be the height of madness 
to trust those chests to the risks of running and to the honesty of 
the rogues engaged in that business.’ 

‘ What is to be done?’ 

‘Tell me your lading,’ said he. 

I gave it to him as accurately as I could. 

‘Why,’ he exclaimed, ‘a single boat would take a long time to 
discharge ye—observe the perils—several boats would mean a 
large number of men; they would eat you up; they would 
demand so much, you would have nothing left. And suppose 
they opened the chests! No, your scheme is worthless.’ 

‘What's to do, then, in God’s name ?’ 

‘T'll tell you!’ he exclaimed, smiling with the complacency of 
a man who is master of a great fancy. ‘I shall sail to Dover at 
once. “Tis now a quarter past four. Give me twelve hours to 
make Dover: I shall post straight to London and be there by 
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early morning. Now, Paul, attend you to this. To-day is Wed- 
nesday ; by to-morrow night you must contrive to bring your ship 
to an anchor off Barking Level.’ 

‘The Thames!’ I cried. 

He nodded. 

I looked at him anxiously. He leaned to me, putting his hand 
on my leg. 

‘I own a lighter,’ said he: ‘she will be alongside of you at 
dusk. I have people of my own whom I can trust. The lighter 
will empty your hold and convey the lading to a ship chartered 
by me, arrived from the Black Sea on Sunday and lying in the Pool. 
The stuff can be sold from that ship as it is , 

‘But the chests—the chests, Mason !’ 

‘They shall be lowered into another boat, and taken ashore 
and put into a wagon that will be in waiting—lI in it—and driven 
to my home.’ 

I clapped him on the shoulder in a transport. 

‘Nobly schemed indeed!’ I cried; ‘ but have we nothing to 
fear from the Customs people ?’ 

‘No, not low down the river and at dark. You bring up for 
convenience, d’ye see. Mind it is dark when you anchor. A 
lighter and boat shall be awaiting you. It is down the river, 
you know, that all the lumpers drop with the lighters they go 
adrift in from ships’ sides. There’s more safety in smuggling over 
Thames mud than on this coast shingle. One thought more: 
you say that Wilkinson believes the chests hold small-arms ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Then account to him for sending the chests away separately 
by saying that I have found a purchaser, and that they are going 
to him direct. You have your cue—you see all!’ 

* All.’ 

‘Let me hurry, then, Paul; that brandy should fetch you 
half a guinea a pint. You are in luck’s way, Paul. See that 
you bring your ship along safely. Till to-morrow night !’ 

He clasped and wrung my hand and ran into the cabin. 

‘ Now, lads, off with us!’ he cried. ‘Off to Dover! Put me 
ashore there smartly and you shall find your account. Off now 
—time presses.’ 

Five minutes afterwards the boat was gone. 

When Fortune falls in love with a man she makes hitn a boun- 
teous mistress. Everything fell out as I could have desired. We 
got our anchor at five, and by daybreak were off Hastings jogging 
quietly along towards London river, the weather cottveniently 
obscure, the wind south, and forty hours before us to do the run 
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in. I exactly explained my relative’s scheme to Wilkinson and the 
others, who declared themselves perfectly satisfied, Wilkinson add- 
ing that though he had not objected to the Deal smuggling pro- 
ject he throughout considered the risk too heavy to adventure. I 
told them that Mr. Mason believed he could immediately find a 
purchaser for the small-arms, in which case they would have to 
be sent privately ashore ; and to give a proper colour to this ruse 
I made them pack away all the remaining weapons in the arms- 
room and carry them to the run, ready to be taken with the other 
chests. 

Once fairly round the Forelands half my anxieties fell from 
me. There was no longer the French cruiser or privateer to be 
feared, and however wonderingly the people of my own country’s 
vessels might stare at the uncommon figure of my schooner, 
they could find no excuse to board us. Besides, as I have said, 
I was greatly helped by the weather, which continuing hazy, 
though happily never so thick as to oblige me to stop, delivered 
me to the sight only of such vessels as passed close, and offered me 
only as a mere smudge to the shore. 

We arrived off Barking Level at seven o'clock on the Thurs- 
day evening, and dropped anchor close to a lighter that lay there 
with a large boat hanging by her. It was then verydark. The 
first person to come on board was Mason. He was followed by 
several men, one of whom he introduced to me as his head clerk, 
who he said would see to the unloading of the schooner and to the 
transhipment of the goods to the ship inthe Pool. Heinformed me 
that there was a covered van waiting on shore; and telling Wil- 
kinson that the small-arms had been disposed of, and that Mr. 
Mason would hand over the proceeds on our calling at his office, I 
went with a party of my relative’s men into the run, and present!y 
had the whole of the chests in the boat. Mason went with her. 

Then, as she disappeared in the darkness, but not till then, 
did I draw the first easy breath I had fetched since the hour of 
the collision of the ‘Laughing Mary’ with the iceberg. A sob shook 
me: I had gone through much: many wonderful things had hap- 
pened to me: I had been delivered from such perils that the mere 
recollection of them will stir my hair, though it is years since ; 
my first duty I knew, and I discharged it by withdrawing to my 
cabin and kneeling with humble and grateful heart before the 
throne of that Being to whom I owed everything. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


HERE concludes the remarkable narrative of Mr. Paul Rodney. 
It is to be wished that he had found the patience to tell us a little 
more. The circumstance of his dying in 1823, worth 31,0001., 
leads me to suspect that his associate Tassard greatly exaggerated 
the value of the treasure. I am assured that he lived very quietly, 
and that the lady he married, who bore him two children, both 
of whom died young, was of a nun-like simplicity of character and 
loved show and extravagance as little as her husband. Hence 
there is no reason to suppose that he squandered any portion of 
the fortune that had in the most extraordinary manner ever heard 
of fallen into his hands. I have ascertained that he very sub- 
stantially discharged the great obligation that his relative Mason 
laid him under, and that his three men received a thousand 
pounds apiece. It is possible, then, that the pirates were them- 
selves deceived, that what they had taken to be gold or silver 
ingots were not all so; or it might be that the case of jewellery 
was less valuable than the admiring and astonished eyes of a plain 
sailor, who admits that he had never before seen such a sight, 
figured it. Be this, however, as it may, it is nevertheless certain, 
as proved by Mr. Rodney’s last will and testament, that he did 
uncommonly well out of his adventure on the ice. 

Whatever may be thought of his story of the Frenchman’s 
restoration to life, in other directions Mr. Rodney’s accuracy seems 
unimpeachable. Itis quite conceivable that a stoutly built vessel, 
locked up in the ice and thickly glazed, should continue in an 
excellent state of preservation for years. The confession of his 
superstitious fears exhibits honesty and candour. It is related 
that a Captain Warren, master of an English merchant ship, 
found a derelict (in August 1775) that had long been ice-bound, 
with her cabins filled with the bodies of the frozen crew. ‘His 
own sailors, however, would not suffer him to search the vessel 
thoroughly, through superstition, and wished to leave her 
immediately.’ <A pity they did not try their hands at thawing one 
of the poor fellows: the result might have kept Mr. Rodney’s 
strange experience in countenance ! 

Accounts of vast bodies of ice, such as Mr. Rodney fell 
in with, will be found in the South Atlantic Directory. For 
instance :-— 

‘Sir James C. Ross crossed Weddel’s track in Lat. 65° S., and 
where he had found an open sea, Ross found an ice-pack of an 
impassable character, along which he sailed for 160 miles; and 
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again, when only one degree beyond the track of Cook, who had 
no occasion to enter the pack, Ross was navigating among it for 
fifty-six days. 

‘ But these appear insignificant when compared with a body of 
ice reputed to have been passed by twenty-one ships during the 
months of December 1854, and January, February, March, and 
April, 1855, floating in the south Atlantic from Lat. 44° §., Long. 
28° W. to Jat. 40° S., Long. 20° W. Its elevation in no case ex- 
ceeded 300 feet. The first account of it was received from the 
“ Great Britain,” which in December 1854 was reported to have 
steamed 50 miles along the outer side of the longer shank.’ One 
ship was lost upon it: others embayed. 


The End. 














Professor Wommeenn’s Germs. 


I. 


CarRL FrerDINAND BomMSENN, Ph.D., Professor of Comparative 
Embryology in the University of Brevik, sat in his study chair, 
lost in meditation. The wrinkles on his fair Teuton brow deep- 
ened, as there fled through his brain, in all its mysterious com- 
plexity, a Great Idea. Presently his face grew calmer, and he 
turned quickly to touch the bell which hung in a handy nook by 
the fireside. His demonstrator appeared. 

‘ Pack.’ 

‘Yes, professor. What shall I P 

‘Shirt, boots, trousers, microscope, notebook, gun.’ 

‘And , 

‘ Nothing else.’ 

The demonstrator seemed to be at a loss. Was it a lecture 
at Bergen the Herr Professor was going to, he wondered, or a 
tramp over the Dovrefeld in search of recreation. He asked the 
question. 

‘Siam. We start to-morrow. Lock the laboratory door and 
bring the key with you. Leave me. I must prepare.’ 

Straussheim stared with all his might. ‘ You say “ we,” 
professor. May I ask who i 

‘You and I. One portmanteau between us. Call me at five.’ 

The young biologist was not unused to the vagaries of his 
master, but he had never received so startling a communication 
as that which Professor Bommsenn had just made so curtly. He 
was inured to unexpected journeys, conceived on the spur of the 
moment, to Trondhjem, or the Isefjord, or even the Black Forest. 
But Siam! What would become of the lectures for the rest of 
the term? How could they possibly leave the experiments which 
had taken them three months to prepare, and which were just 
beginning to ripen? And, above all, what would Gretchen say ? 

It was no use grumbling, however, and wondering what the 
professor was about. The student’s reverence for the scholarship 
of his master was so profound that he never dreamed of fighting 
against any of his wishes. Was it not he who had worked out 
the embryonic history of the bluebottle? Who would not feel 
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proud to follow such a man to the ends of the universe—nay, even 
to Siam itself! 

The next morning the professor and his assistant walked down 
to the quay, and took the steambcat for Hamburg. There they took 
the overland express for Marseilles, which they reached just in 
time to catch the outgoing mail. A sharp run of twenty-eight 
days, and the ‘ Peiho’ steamed gaily into the harbour of Singapore. 
At this port they found a steamship just about to start for Saigon, 
on reaching which they embarked, after some delay, on board a 
native flat-bottomed boat manned by coolies, and in this they 
ascended the Mekong as far as the rapids. At this point they 
landed, and sat down on the bank, with their portmanteau 
between them, the contents of which they proceeded to transfer 
to two knapsacks. 

Straussheim ventured to speak. ‘I have not been able as yet, 
professor, to divine the motif of our journey, and I should be 
proud to become your confidant in this matter, in a due measure. 
Our scanty baggage would seem to indicate that your intentions 
will not involve a long sojourn in this country.’ 

‘Possibly. I wish to visit the great elephant cemetery which, 
according to the report of the earlier Jesuit travellers, is to be 
found in the northern Shan states. It has occurred to me that an 
inspection of this collection of bones should be of value in work- 
ing out the life-history of the Pachydermata. I also cherish the 
hope of meeting with a nursery of immature specimens of Elephas, 
the study of which in their native environment will doubtless 
modify the prevalent attitude of science towards this problem.’ 

‘I thank you, professor. May I inquire, however, whence our 
supplies are to be drawn when we are beyond the reach of men ?’ 

‘There is a teak forest to the north. Let us go and choose 
our camping place for the night. When the proper moment: 
arrives, I will explain.’ 


II. 


Just as the sun, six months later, was marching with hasty 
strides down the steep hill of day, the two travellers reached an 
opening in the forest through which the fast-vanishing daylight 
penetrated. It was a wide glade, filled up with tanglegrowth, 
having been formed by the fall and gradual decay of a great teak 
trunk. Pulling down the rich pendulous herbage which clothed 
the broken root, they cleared a nook into which they crept, and 
arranged their slender baggage comfortably. They had found 
fruits enough during their day’s march to make an excellent 
supper, and they now sat down to partake of it before lying down 
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to sleep. One of them was to take a spell of watching while the 
other rested, and the first turn fell to Straussheim, who lit his long 
briar root and folded his arms with the intention of taking his 
ease. Before reclining for the night, he took the opportunity of 
reminding the professor of a promise he had made that morning 
to explain the ground of his steadfast confidence in their future. 

‘Ah! it is very simple. You see this match-box.’ And the 
biologist drew from his pocket a common Swedish safety match- 
box. ‘This box is filled with primordial germs.’ 

‘ Prim-ord-ial germs!’ shouted Straussheim, in amazement. 

‘You appear astonished,’ calmly resumed the professor, with a 
touch of pride. ‘I made the discovery quite unexpectedly. I 
was examining some mammalian embryos under the Gundlach 
immersion +1, a few weeks before we left, and it struck me that 
they differed but slightly from some lowly organic forms which 
we dredged last winter in the Baltic. I made a few tentative ex- 

‘periments, and found that I was able to bring forward the growth 
of the germs with considerable speed, by means of a secondary 
battery. Under a temperature of 31°229 Centigrade they de- 
veloped so rapidly that I had to remove them from the slide lest 
they should burst the objective.’ 

The demonstrator was listening eagerly, his hand grasping a 
liana. 

‘ The careful experiments in which you assisted me last year in 
so able a manner ’—Straussheim bowed gracefully—‘ resulted in 
our determining the precise composition of protoplasm. I have 
long been of opinion that the failure of Europe to build up living 
organisms in the laboratory arose from this circumstance. Biolo- 
gists expected to obtain germs similar to the Monades, or, let us 
say, Bacteriwm termo, which the English microscopist Dallinger 
has shown to be the least and lowest form of life. But that 
Bacterium, simple as its structure seems, is a complex organism, 
at the end, not the beginning, of an infinite chain of being. When 
the elements of protoplasm are brought together, it is not Bac- 
terium that results, but that immeasurably remote form of life 
which through innumerable ages gradually developed into such 
complex organisms as Bacterium and Spirillum. That remoter, 
ultimate form of life I have succeeded in producing from dead 
matter.’ 

The listener was breathless with awe. He clasped his hands 
aimlessly as the sublime thoughts raised by these words passed 
through his mind. With what immortal glory would the name of 

Bommsenn be covered when the discovery became known in the 

laboratories of Europe ! 
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‘This being so, it occurred to me that the expedition which 
had been in my thoughts for some years was at last brought 
within the domain of the possible. I have been deterred hitherto 
by the necessity for a carefully equipped band, armed with the 
latest results of applied science. That necessity no longer exists. 
Everything we can possibly need lies potentially within the com- 
pass of this little box,’ 

‘Straussheim looked on, overwhelmed by the brilliancy of the 
conception which the fertile intellect of his master had brought 
forth. He was unable to speak. 

The professor went on. ‘ Our dietary has been confined of late 
to the productions of this country, and even these we have not been 
able to obtain in an adequate measure.’ He looked at his bony 
arms, which had lost not a little of their normal size. ‘I feel the 
heimweh to-night very keenly, and could fancy a Frankfort sausage 
and some sauerkraut. Get out the microscope. I propose to 
develop them.’ 


III. 


As he spoke he opened the match-box, and, with a pipette, drew 
forth a minute speck of matter. 

‘From this germ,’ he began, with the vivid gesture with which 
the lecture-room at home was familiar, ‘ I will proceed to evolve a 
head of Brassica. Watch the field very closely, and tell me what 
you observe.’ 

While Straussheim adjusted the focus, the professor turned up 
their travelling lamp to its fullest capacity, and polished the 
reflector on the tattered sleeve of his shirt. The deathly stillness 
of the tropical night could almost be touched with the hand. ‘I 
see nothing.’ 

‘Obviously. The germ is now passing through the stages of its 
life, which are beyond the reach of the vision of science. The 
miniature battery which I brought with me, and which I will 
connect with the substage, will be useful in hastening the process 
of evolution.’ 

‘There is a Protococcus in the field.’ 

‘Good. In the few minutes that have already elapsed, the 
primordial germ upon which we are experimenting has travelled 
through more than half the total length of the biological chain. 
From the Protococcus to the cabbage is a short and simple 
journey, compared with the toilsome path already traversed,’ 

‘It is growing,’ 
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‘ Naturally. Ishould like to watch its progress myself. -Hold 
the notebook in readiness.’ 

The two scientists sat side by side, the one with his eye bent 
earnestly upon the microscope, the other jotting down the phases 
of growth observed by his master. Around them, not a breath 
stirred; all was noiseless, save for some stray beetle, beating 
against the lamp-glass, and the soul-piercing rustling of the upper- 
most leaves of the forest-trees. 

* €We have now arrived at the characeous stage in the life- 
history of the plant, and shall presently see it undergoing the 
changes which are connected with the embryonic growth of the 
fern. You will perceive that this organism is passing by swift 
stages through the same series of mutations through which the 
vegetable world has passed from the beginning.’ 

The two students of nature stood facing each other, the plant 
between them, watching this sublime panorama of the world of 
life. 

‘Quick. The embryo is now cruciferous. Place it gently in the 
peat-mould at your side, before it grows and bursts the objective.’ 

The demonstrator obeyed. The four eyes watched hungrily 
the progress of their creation. In a few minutes the leaves ex- 
panded, the head of flowers burst into full glory, and the cabbage 
was mature. 

‘You have watched my method of using the battery. Take 
some chips of wood, and extract from them by the same process 
some acetic acid. Steep the cabbage in it, while I produce the 
sausage.’ 

As he spoke, the professor opened his match-box once more, 
and drew therefrom another germ. Placing it on the stage, he 
prepared to follow it in its career. Straussheim, the sauerkraut 
ready, looked on. The biologist could scarcely repress a burst of 
triumph as he perceived the germ gradually unfolding all the 
mysterious processes of mesoblast, ectoblast, and endoblast, which 
pertain to the earliest history of an arthropod. ‘We have here,’ 
he’ remarked aloud, ‘if such were needed, a complete refutation 
of the views advanced by Weissner of Salerno at the last annual 
meeting of the Crustacean Society. You will remember that I 
attacked them at the time, basing my argument on the analogy 
of the Cephalopoda. The history of this germ abundantly proves 
that the mesoblast is the primary origin of the stomach and its 
accessories. I wish Weissner was here.’ 

By some slight process of association the professor turned, as 
he spoke, to see that the sauerkraut was all right. He gave 4 
grunt of satisfaction, 
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‘We are now face to face with the true development of the 
birds, and their embryologic relations with the lowest mammais. 
My view that the higher birds are morphologically above the 
marsupiata here receives incontrovertible support.’ 

The demonstrator acquiesced, with a gesture of unfaltering 
reverence, 

‘Time flies. What does the chronometer say ?’ 

‘ Two o'clock.’ 

‘ Ab, we are nearing our goal. I begin to recognise the generic 
characters of the Bovide. Clear a space beyond you in the 
underwood, so that our beeve may have free exercise.’ 

‘ You incline, professor, to the bovine theory of the morphology 
of the sausage. I have always assumed its porcine character.’ 

‘Your assumption is perhaps scarcely warranted. An analysis 
I conducted a few years back revealed little of a definite nature 
except trichinosis. The evidence as to the structure of the sausage 
is conflicting. I have selected the most generous hypothesis.’ 

All this time, Herr Bommsenn’s gaze was riveted to the eye- 
piece. He at first appeared interested, rapidly dictating notes of 
his observations. Then his face clouded with anxiety, and with 
breathless suspense he watched the progress of development. 
Gradually a celd perspiration broke out upon his forehead, and he 
clasped his hands, half in dread, half in triumph. Presently he 
spoke, almost under his breath. 

‘The germ has passed the stage of the Ruminantia, and is 
rapidly assuming the characteristics of the Primates. I begin to 
fear we shall not be able to stop it.’ 

The demonstrator felt a thrill of dread, as of some approaching 
evil. With one hand he tightly clutched the gourd in which the 
sauerkraut was lying ready for consumption, and with the other 
pressed his forehead, watching the professor's movements keenly. 

‘The embryo is losing the precursors of the caudal vertebra. 
It presents characters which I do not recognise as pertaining even 
to the human species. Straussheim, we have outstripped the 
chain of zoological life ; this embryo is higher than man.’ 

Suddenly the professor rose with a gasp of nervous terror, and 
gingerly slipped the glass off the stage. His eyes were riveted 
upon the spot where the germ had dropped amongst the teak 
roots. The men grasped each other’s hands in the intensity of 
their fear, too intent to notice the approach of a group of elephants, 
attracted by the glare. Presently they saw arising before them 
with visible progression a being not utterly unwomanlike, with its 
human features overclouded by others of a strange terrifying 
character. It had no teeth, no hair, no toes. Its face was dirty- 
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white, its height about four feet, and its thoracic cavity shrunken 
and bowed. Beyond this it was impossible to carry the descrip- 
tion. The horrible development presented features which the 
language of men is powerless to express. The two biologists 
gazed on the work of their hands until the pupils of their eyes 
dilated to an alarming extent, and they fell together to the ground 
in a mesmeric trance. 


This summer, a French officer, passing through the teak forest 
on a journey of prospection on behalf of his Government, found in 
a natural glade the bones of two men, and by their side a battered 
microscope, a gun, and the remains of a secondary battery. With 
the instinct of his race he covered the remains gently with a 
little earth, and, on the trunk of a rubber tree hard by, carved 
this inscription :— 

‘ Died in the cause of Science.’ 

ERNEST G, HARMER, 





Cupide Difronsg, 


Sweet Love did come to me one summer day 
And flashed his rosy wings full in my face, 
And coaxing led me out with him to play, 
By many a winning wile and pretty grace. 
Then, when the game was o’er, he sought my heart, 
And thought thereon his golden head to rest, 
He laughing, yet beseeching, tried each art, 
But I, relentless, answered with a jest. 
I told him, as he lightly came, to go— 
In fancy’s home I could not bid him stay— 
He smiling gathered quiver, shaft, and bow, 
Spread his gay wings, and swiftly flew away. 


Love came again. I scarce could know the face, 
That once so bright, now drooping hung forlorn,— 

He had no smiles; his tears they fell apace ; 
He stood with bleeding feet and pinions torn. 

Though changed, though marred, I knew that it was Love, 
That Love whom I had scornful driven away. 

Now to my arms he sprang, and weeping strove 
Upon my breast his tangled head to lay. 

Dear Love, sad Love, who weary, way-worn came ; 
How could I bid him from my side depart! 

I trembling kissed his curls, and breathed his name, 
He smiled and lay in peace upon my heart. 


LUCY CLIFFORD, 











W Police Uictim. 


I THINK I may say that I have been hardly used. The authorities 
have not treated me with respect, though the situation which con- 
fronted me (for the first time in any practical sense) with them 
clearly demanded all the forbearance in their power towards a 
gentleman labouring under a cloud of imputations. Moreover, 
the artistic mind is notoriously sensitive, and the artistic body 
sometimes, as in my case, takes after it. Hence it follows that 
when the authorities, as before mentioned, seize hold of your coat 
collar and screw it with professional enthusiasm, they inflict 
injuries that may be permanent upon the delicate mechanism of 
the human (or artistic, as the case may be) neck, Naturally my 
first impulse was to write to the ‘ Times,’ and as naturally I followed 
my first impulse ; I generally do. My letter has not yet appeared 
in print, however, having been intercepted, my instinct tells me, 
by the suspicious authorities in dread of a public investigation 
of the case. It is nothing to them, of course, that the editor of an 
important organ should be baulked of information relating to one 
of our most vital national concerns—the ineptitude of a branch of 
the executive. 

The circumstances were these: I live in a part of London 
particularly favoured by indigent foreigners. Nationalities abound 
in this region, and the mingled reek of many races of men per- 
petually ascends as incense at the shrine of the sanitary inspector. 
The mild ‘ Mounseer’—he is mild when you get him alone on 
alien territory—packed, in his barrel of a dwelling, close against 
the spicy Italian, and wedged in by the contemptuous Teuton or 
the blameless Turk, forms an agreeable item in the total of vermin- 
ridden discomfort which might otherwise be a trifle monotonous, 
and earns for the neighbourhood whatever merit it may possess for 
the philanthropical landlord who, with one eye fixed on the main 
chance, has the other at liberty to admire the picturesque. 
Doubtless the majority of London landlords are blessed with a 
keen appreciation of light and shade, and find in the contrast 
between their own gilded existence and the shadier life of some of 
their tenants an enjoyment which seldom palls. Perhaps they 
would be artists if they had the leisure; at any rate, it is certain 
that I would cheerfully resign my leisure to be a landlord. This 
remark, by the way, like some Acts of Parliament, does not apply 
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to Ireland, where my ancestors once owned property, and by so 
doing reduced our family to the necessity of having leisure to 
bestow upon the various resources of penury. Thus it came to 
pass that I turned my attention to art, having perceived that, 
should my hand ever acquire the cunning of depicting every hair 
on a dog’s tail with sufficient fidelity, my works would soon attract 
the attention of the affluent picture-loving public. Now, it is not 
easy to paint in this photographic style with an unsteady hand, 
and I trace it to the dissipated landlordism of my forbears that 
my hand is at present by no means as steady as it might be. The 
various stages of despair had been successively surmounted when 
I came to a memorable conclusion. This was, not to eschew 
palette and maulstick for ever, but to engage in some other line 
of business while endeavouring, by the aid of asceticism and time, 
to conquer the innate disposition of my wrist to wobble. Can it be 
wondered that the accidents of my surroundings, as I have briefly 
described them, should suggest the lucrative pursuit of crime? 
Let there be no misunderstanding on this point. I do not mean 
that it ever occurred to me—or, at least, did more than occur—to 
pilfer the property or maltreat the persons of her Majesty’s liege 
subjects. Such was not, nor ever will be, please the pigs, my 
proposed line. On the contrary, it was what I may call, without 
being suspected of dangerous originality, my ‘plan of campaign’ 
to pursue any disturber of the peace whom I might come across, 
for the sake of pecuniary gain. There is but a step from the 
murderer of sublime melodies on the barrel- or piano-organ to the 
perpetrator of even more high-handed acts of villany; and as for 
the professional model, there is something about the act of con- 
torting one’s person at so much an hour which may well cause 
that physical phenomenon known as the British blush. Things 
which no Briton would do, even if he could, must be associated 
with the lax code of Continental morals, and the shocking lengths 
to which this code may be stretched are too well known to need 
illustration. 

Fate seemed to smile upon my new resolve, and, as I had never 
seen her do such a thing before through a frowning intimacy of a 
quarter of a century, I there and then pitched every other con- 
sideration to the wind, and staked all upon the chance that she 
meant business this time. But Fate is different from some other 
ladies ; she has a complete set of teeth of her own, but takes the 
greatest pains to smile without showing them. It was on behold- 
ing the contents-bill of an evening newspaper, on the very day 
which witnessed my determination to deserve the reward offered 
for the apprehension of the next criminal at large, that I became 
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aware of the particular smile in question. The announcement ran 
thus :— 
DISAPPEARANCE OF A GENTLEMAN. 
Suspicion or Foun Puay. 
IMPORTANT CLUE. 


And the smile widened to a positive grin when I had procured the 
paper, and eagerly perused the one all-absorbing paragraph. 

‘It seems that Mr. B., of Mortmain Lodge, Kensington Gore, 
has left: his residence under circumstances of the greatest suspicion. 
Mr. B., who is, or was, a widower without any offspring, sent his 
servants away on Monday last, under the charge of the house- 
keeper, to prepare his place in the country, Rackham Park, Herts, 
for his arrival on Wednesday. His valet remained in town, and 
was to proceed to the country with his master, such further atten- 
tion as was required being supplied by a caretaker, while Mr. B. 
spent the interim mainly at his club, only coming to Kensington 
Gore to sleep. On Tuesday evening Mr. B. must have let himself 
in as usual with his latch-key, as the caretaker found that his bed 
had been slept in when she went to his bedroom about midday on 
Wednesday ; but he left the house without seeing her, though she 
sent his coffee up by the valet according to the accustomed 
routine. The valet went away alone with a large and remarkably 
heavy box, which drew forth expressions of an uncomplimentary 
character from the driver of the four-wheeled cab. She does not 
remember whether the valet gave any directions to the driver in 
her hearing, as she assumed that he was following Mr. B. to the 
railway station, being further preoccupied with the resemblance 
between his tie and one which she remembers to have noticed on 
the person of Mr. B. On Thursday a telegram arrived from the 
housekeeper asking when Mr. B. was likely to arrive at Rackham, 
and upon it being discovered that both Mr. B. and his valet were 
missing, the matter was at once put into the hands of the police. 
Without speculating upon the result, which would be premature 
at present before events have transpired, we are in a position to 
state that a charge of wilful murder will probably be preferred 
against some one whose name the police, with praiseworthy reticence, 
decline to divulge, should he be apprehended. A description of the 
valet, M. Isidore, has been furnished us from a private source. 
Height, five feet six inches, has black hair, rather long and inclined 
to curl, thick black eyebrows, close shaved, wears high-heeled 
boots, several rings, a malacca cane, and straw-coloured gloves. 
When last seen was wearing an olive-green Newmarket overcoat, 
with cape and bone buttons, a stiff felt hat (brown), black tail 
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under-coat, sealskin vest, dark-blue trousers, turned-down collar 
(pink), and purple tie with orange spots. Speaks English with 
foreign accent. Age between thirty and forty.’ 

All this for a halfpenny! What is life without freedom of the 
press? as the poet Milton remarked to the Areopagites. 

The care with which I read and re-read that paragraph would 
have enabled me to repeat it backwards, and the choice language 
in which it was expressed grew upon me till I thought it worthy 
of a place among the masterpieces of our literature. I could not 
have regarded its author with more veneration if he had been the 
author of my being. Only his anonymity prevented him from 
receiving some token of my deep sense of personal obligation ; for 
was he not fortune’s herald to me? The wheels of his chariot had 
tarried, it was true, but they had arrived at last. Philistines might 
tell me that it was no celestial car, but a mere grovelling one- 
horsed newspaper cart which had brought my message of hope ; 
but I knew better. Fame’s trumpet almost broke the drums of 
my ears with a prolonged anticipatory blast ; a pageant of Justice 
Vindicated reeled before my eyes; a passing hansom splashed me 
from head to foot, but I was too intent on glory to object to mud, 
and venting my emotions in a musical ‘ Huroo!’ I brandished my 
paper banner, and dashed, like Ajax, upon the potted flocks and 
herds of an adjacent restaurant. 

I was in possession of a table near the bar, and a greasy 
servitor had taken my unconscious orders, before I regained the 
use of my faculties sufficiently to consider whether the state of 
my resources would justify me in tasting the delicacies of an un- 
known restaurant ata tariff not previously ascertained to be within 
the purchasing power (three-and-seven) of. an exhausted pocket, 
However, I reflected, what was I to fear when I was within sight, 
almost within touch, of a sum which might exceed one thousand, 
and certainly could not fall below one hundred pounds ? 

I began to look about me, being unfamiliar with the interior 
of the place, though I could just see its doorway through the 
misty panes of my attic studio in the square close by. The walls 
were covered with a glazed paper, originally intended to convey 
the impression of marble; but the atmosphere of steam and 
gravy, to say nothing of occasional contributions from human 
heads of hair, had imparted a brownish oleaginous complexion to 
it which suggested an analogy with some strange skin disease, 
making the beholder shudder with its realism of porous eruption. 
Here and there a new patch made the old decidedly worse ; the 
leprosy, or whatever it was, would soon annex those sound strips, 
one thought, and perhaps by to-morrow the bones, or bricks, 
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would be coming through. This mural decoration was further 
relieved by one or two coloured prints—Garibaldi scowling at 
something that might have been the dome of St. Peter’s, or an 
inverted flowerpot, it didn’t much matter which, as the General 
was evidently prepared to knock either or both into the cocked- 
hat which he extended in a bellicose attitude several yards into 
the background ; then there was a gang of Spanish insurgents 
who were contemptuously declining to move because they hap- 
pened to be in the way of a mysterious cannon-ball in mid-air, 
which appeared to be acting entirely on its own responsibility, as 
there was nothing in the picture to account for it. Underneath, 
and on each side of the room, were long seats, or couches, covered 
with threadbare crimson plush, of the texture of ‘ cab-velvet,’ and 
in front of these stood small tables draped for the successive 
revellers of the evening. 

It was the place which might well be the rendezvous of 
anarchists and conspirators of every shade—from the pensive 
Nihilist to the nervous Fenian. I would have given all my worldly 
goods at that moment to detect the secrets of state lurking be- 
neath the frouzy linen of the Italian waiters—the great twin 
brethren who had witnessed the inauguration of so many abortive 
schemes of carnage, as my fancy told me, across the far from 
immaculate damask of those half-dozen altars sacred to the genius 
of extermination. A hundred imminent catastrophes seemed to 
peep from the sable silk folds of the matronly deity who dispensed 
nectar at the bar ; and every one of her wicked black beads had its 
wink of prodigious meaning for me. Could I but engage their 
wearer in the meshes of conversation—but no; it was not to he 
thought of. I should be taken for a spy, as indeed I was, and 
might close my earthly pilgrimage in the stock-pot of the esta- 
blishment. Already I was attracting notice by my persistent 
staring and neglect of the victuals which were fast cooling under 
my heedless nose. My meditations had taken away my appetite, 
and I suddenly became disagreeably self-conscious, as though I 
were the cynosure of several pairs of eyes. My embarrassment 
was augmented by my disinclination to eat, so I changed my seat 
to a chair on the opposite side of my table, leaving the couch 
vacant. The room filled apace, and soon the place which I had 
left remained the only one unappropriated. 

With my back now towards the majority of the company, I 
turned once more to the precious newspaper, mechanically splash- 
ing about with my knife and fork at intervals in pure absence of 
mind. An exclamation made me simultaneously aware that some 
one had noiselessly intruded to share the possession of my table, 
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and that a particle of the contents of my plate had lodged in the 
intruder’s eye. I waited till he should remove a gaudy silk hand- 
kerchief from the part affected, to offer an apology for my clumsi- 
ness, but the words died on my lips; for in that swarthy counten- 
ance, upon which sat a bland smile of deprecation responsive to 
my stammering excuses, I recognised the original of my mental 
photograph of Mr. B.’s murderer. To drop my eyes instantly, 
and huddle my newspaper back into my pocket, were the counsels 
of ordinary prudence. I dallied with my food that I might take 
notes of my unsuspicious victim by stealth. He answered to the 
description in almost every detail. Such exceptions as there were 
only served to strengthen my conviction. An overcoat and hat, 
having a distinct resemblance to those which had been before my 
mind’s eye for the last hour, hung’ at a little distance among a 
motley gathering of similar articles, the property of the assembled 
banditti. His legs being under the table, I could not see whether 
his nether garments tallied with the inventory; but on stooping 
to pick up my bread, which I had purposely let fall from the 
table, I satisfied myself that his boots were of the required 
pattern. His coat was black, and he wore a mangy waistcoat, 
which a slight acquaintance with the figurative flights of reporters 
served to identify with the ‘sealskin vest.’ No tie appeared 
under his turned-down collar—of a hue as nearly approaching 
pink as white; but what was more probable than that he should 
have removed so conspicuous a badge? Moreover, when I came 
to think of it, the handkerchief before mentioned might have 
accounted for the tie’s absence. However, this was a minor point, 
which must be left to the chance of his using it again. His fingers 
were ringed in a way that made me chary of encountering his 
fist, and charity suggested that he had very likely been ‘ close 
shaved’ the day before yesterday. There could be no doubt that 
I was placed by Providence at close quarters with the human 
fiend who had wantonly robbed Mr. B. of his tie and his life. 

It is true that I assumed the latter circumstance; but what 
of that? All the greatest discoveries of mankind depend upon 
assumption. The grand old science of logic depends upon the 
assumption that it is of some use when you have mastered it. 
Such was one of the precepts instilled into the raw immaterial of 
my mind in the lecture-rooms of Trinity College, Dublin, of 
which I am proud to style myself an admiring alumnus, only 
hindered from at once proceeding to my rightful degree of B.A. 
by amere matter of fees. Any man who aspires to ‘ boss’ anything 
—be it physic or politics, be his name Pasteur or Parnell—must 
invest in assumptions, whatever may be said against the security. 
vor, LXIV. NO. CCLY, Z 
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I wanted to ‘ boss’ this business of arresting a murderer, and, with 
the example of Aristotle and Newton before me, I looked for a large 
profit on my assumption. To be accused of presumption, and of con- 
fusing it with the other —umption, was not, I admit, among my ex- 
pectations. I disdain to notice another cavil which has not scrupled 
to connect the event with my lack of gumption. It is easy to com- 
pose satires, when the only restraining consideration is rhyme. 

I was sure of my man; but how to secure him baffled me. 
Armed with a table-knife he was certain to overmatch me, as the 
asceticism of my studies has done much to degenerate my mus- 
cular fibres. The best thing would be to communicate with the 
proprietor of the restaurant, and let him send for aid to the 
police-station. I did not dare to tell the waiter to fetch his 
master, for fear of arousing the felon to a sense of his danger. 
Leaving my seat I sauntered to the end of the room, as though 
to examine an advertisement against the wall. 

A few minutes passed before I could send a waiter on my 
errand, and when I returned to my table the couch opposite was 
again vacant; ambition was blighted, the miscreant had fled. I 
fled after him—the bill could wait, and I could not—and half the 
night saw me scouring the byways of the vicinage in the vain 
hope of happening on the vanished valet. I pass over the sad 
hours that followed, hours of hope not, alas! merely deferred, but 
permanently destroyed. More than heartsick, I spent them in an 
agony of fatigue, indigestion, and remorse; for I had been ccm- 
pelled to violate the canon of health which directs, ‘ After dinner 
rest awhile,’ and the inevitable consequences raged together in my 
interior. Above ail, I was haunted by the voice of conscience 
reproaching me for having thrown away a golden opportunity 
through a craven prejudice against a broken skin. After all, he 
might not have hurt me very much, if I had hurled my unarmed 
person upon him ; besides, even if I had succumbed to some ugly 
flourishes of the table-knife, not to mention casual bullets, my 
fame would outlive me, and my family would reap the benefit 
almost as much as though my life were insured. I pictured my 
parents being brought over to my funeral in Westminster Abbey 
—all at the public expense—and being provided for the rest of 
their days with board and lodging at Hampton Court Palace, while 
lucrative posts, in or out of Parliament, would be showered upon 
my numerous brothers. What a wake they would have given me, 
to be sure! Tantalus had a good time of it, I can assure you, 
compared with the torture of that dream. 

But though things were against me then, they had by no 
means done their worst. Rather, adversity was reserving her 
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most crushing effects for a grand final display, though perhaps it 
is over-sanguine of me to call any shock ‘final’ which does not 
involve my funeral. For twenty-four hours the strain upon my 
shoe-leather had been equal to that upon my spirits. I believe I 
should have made a fortune by such a pedestrian exploit, if I had 
advertised it beforehand, and taken the Agricultural Hall for the 
purpose. My ordinary pace when walking is four miles an hour, 
and my anxiety to come up with Mr. B.’s murderer added wings 
to my feet, so that I got over the ground with Hermes-like celerity, 
accomplishing at the very lowest computation one hundred miles, 
though not, of course, in a straight line. In fact, I could not have 
been more than five miles from my starting-point at any moment 
of this perambulation. Seventeen times I traversed a weary circle 
of which the circumference was marked by the Monument, the 
Albert Hall, King’s Cross, and Holborn Viaduct; my time from 
Brixton to Hoxton was only slightly longer than that of the 
average ‘ growler’; from Camberwell to Camden Town I reckoned 
a mere stone’s throw, and the moon threw my shadow almost 
simultaneously on the noble architecture of Cromwell Road and 
the Oriental squalor of Whitechapel. Sometimes a swift vehicle 
would urge my tottering limbs forward at a brief spurt, in order 
that I might clutch at its rear, and so be dragged along through 
the mire till the treacherous whip should find out tender portions 
of my person, or my arms creaked in their sockets. But such 
aids to locomotion were too precarious, owing to the malignant 
suspicions of drivers, to be relied on; nor were they free from the 
further objection of not allowing me to scan the pavements with 
sufficient closeness. In places where foot-passengers were unfre- 
quent, I availed myself of this unconscious equine assistance, but 
as soon as the ways became more thronged I was forced to fall 
back upon motive power in the shape—and an excellent shape too 
—of legs. Ages, as it seemed, after exhaustion had exhausted it- 
self upon my members, I was still on the war-path, or the trail, or 
whatever may be the correct Red Indian equivalent for asphalt 
and paving-stones: volumes might be filled with the experiences 
which met me at every stagger, if I had but taken the smallest 
heed of them. But I was wrapped up in the self-centred abstrac- 
tion of a private woe, and could spare no thought from the con- 
templation of my own romantic grievance. 

From morn to dewy eye, and something considerably over, I 
had padded wistfully the arid thoroughfares, no stone in which 
was drier than myself, when on a sudden, raising my eyes, a 
grateful moisture started into those hungry organs at the sight 
of the very restaurant of the previous evening. My eyes were 
z2 
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hungry, but it was not hunger but thirst that chiefly tortured the 
rest of me. Dew is all very well in its proper time and place, 
neither of which requirements is, to my mind, presented at the 
London dinner hour. Eager for more generous nourishment, I 
crossed again the odoriferous threshold, and reeled by instinct to 
my former seat. 

The gay scene around me was precisely the same as it had 
appeared on the preceding evening. In fact, the orgy might 
have been going on since then, so extremely probable did it seem 
that neither the tables nor even the waiters, whose frouziness 
might have been perhaps a shade more marked than it was twenty- 
four hours ago, had been undraped during the interval. But, as 
I have already hinted, these waiters were of alien extraction. A 
large proportion of the grease and oil upon their spicy persons 
found its way there by their own voluntary and deliberate action. 
This being so, it was scarcely to be expected of them that they 
should show any fondness for lustral rites opposed to their most 
cherished superstitions. 

I had ordered a meal and a glass of the choice vinegar supplied 
by the establishment in decanters instead of cruet bottles, in order 
to eke out the harmless delusion regarding the invariable sourness 
of grapes which was an article of faith with every frequenter of 
the place, when I took the first opportunity of scanning the other 
occupant of my table. Had I thought of dving this earlier, the 
wolf that was just then gnawing at my interior would have been 
forgotten or unheeded, for there sat the very Object whom I had 
given up for lost. The audacious murderer of Mr. B. was hunted 
down at last, and all owing to my consummate skill and masterly 
adroitness! Some people might call it an accident, but I could 
laugh to scorn their envious detractions. It always has been the 
way of genius to be misunderstood. Of course no professional 
detective can see merit in the achievements of an amateur; not 
likely! And yet the average professional detective is very far 
from being a Lecocq,I fancy. Perhaps it does not altogether 
follow, either, that every amateur detective is necessarily a greater 
fool than the dazzling luminaries of Scotland Yard. Never mind 
that now, though. All I want to say—and I repeat it—is that I 
saw again the sanguinary valet of my dreams imbruing his unclean 
hands in cutlets which had once formed part of an innocent sheep, 
and imbibing a superior vintage under the widened orbs of scan- 
dalised Justice herself, as represented by one of her most ardent, 
though shamefully misapprehended, votaries. 

To take in the entire situation at a glance; to know that the 
fellow had hitherto escaped me through no precautions of his own, 
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and believed himself, with all the recklessness of crime, to be | 
absolutely free from suspicion as long as the police were acting 
upon their miserable clue ;—this, and much more, flashed upon my 
illumined vision in a trice. I saw that he had reckoned without 
ME, however, and instantly made up my mind to deserve recognition 
by a patriotic Government—as if there ever was such a thing !— 
or to yield my life to his knife and fork. By a dexterous leap 
from my seat I contrived to place my left foot in the dish which 
had just arrived for me, and my right among what remained of 
his cutlets. How I wish I could have seen myself in that glorious 
posture, as, seizing the monster’s hair with one hand, I anointed 
him with a copious stream from his own bottle with the other. 
Talk of Ajax defying the lightning! It was an immortal moment. 
A single stride across the ruined board, and I had stepped from 
an obscurity of which I was more than tired, from an impecunious 
position quite unsuited to one of my calibre, to.a giddy height of 
publicity that promised to be at once glorious and remunerative. 
For one moment, destined to live in the chequered pages of police 
records, I was the centre of a cowering throng, the while I brought 
the water of rage and penitence into the caitiff’s eyes. In the 
next I had fallen off my overbalanced pedestal on the top of him, 
and felt my coat-tails give way beneath the strain of brutal hands. 
Bruised and baffled, I was lugged away from the mangled murderer 
(in future, by the way, I think of making an extra charge for my 
literary style, which is the wonder and admiration of my family) ; 
but I was happy. A gentle peace flowed in upon my soul, for I 
heard them send for a constable, and knew that my victim would 
not be allowed to depart before the functionary’s arrival. 

I am not experienced in the machinery of the law, and it 
certainly did appear a trifle odd that I should find myself lodged 
and boarded for the next few hours at her Majesty’s expense, to 
say nothing of one or two trifling indignities offered to me, and in 
vain declined, on my way to the station. However, I bore up, 
considering that my fate was luxurious, compared to that of many 
respectable jurymen, who are often more to be pitied, it seems to 
me, than the prisoner in the dock. At the station they said very 
little to me in reply to my protests, telling me my case would he 
attended to in the morning, and that I had better hold my tongue 
till then. It was rather rude advice, but I followed it. Indeed, 
there was no one to listen to me, even if I had not remained 
silent. 

Eventually, I was popped up some stone stairs into the presence 
of a benevolent old gentleman, who took very little notice of me, 
though he made notes of several remarks which I was persuaded 
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to let fall by an active young man who did most of the talking. 
The oddest part of it was that the real assassin, Mr. B.’s perfidious 
valet, whom I instantly recognised, in spite of his bandages, was 
allowed to do pretty much as he liked, while I was hemmed in by 
a couple of stout warders, and couldn’t even rest my arms upon 
the ledge in front of me for spikes! 

And then, as the case progressed, I began to think it must be 
some frightful nightmare that was working itself painfully out 
before my bewildered vision. For it appeared that I—the enemy 
of criminals and friend of outraged justice—was being tried before 
an unjust ‘ beak’ on two charges: first, for having left a restaurant 
without paying for my meal; secondly, for having wantonly and 
without cause assaulted the proprietor of the establishment. Judge 
of my culminating bewilderment when Mr. B.’s murderer and the 
said complainant proved to be one and the same person! 

Well, they said it had all been a mistake, and that I had been 
misled by a canard in a newspaper, which was contradicted, un- 
known to me, on the following day. The magistrate recommended 
me to come to a private arrangement with the injured man, who 
proposed himself willing to accept payment of his bill and costs 
as a settlement in full of the matter. I was reprimanded in open 
court, and ignominiously dismissed with a caution. Never mind; 
I can bide my time, and am not to be put off by any attempt to 
hush up a discovery which would, if permitted to come before the 
public, put the detective force to shame. No; depend upon it, 
the truth about Mr. B. and his valet will never be divulged, until 
I ferret it out for myself and the world at large. It may be worth 
the while of some interested parties to throw dust in people’s eyes, 
and even to suppress a murder for fear of bringing discredit upon 
themselves; but, mark my words, all that stuff about a restaurant- 
keeper, and so forth, was a put-up thing. The magistrate was in 
it; his clerk was in it; everybody was in it but the public, and 
one who has always been so partial to the public that he may 
frequently be found in the bar of one. Some day he will be 
recognised as a benefactor of his species, as the foremost cham- 
pion in the great war of extermination to be urged against official 
jobbery and corruption in our public offices. Till then, like 
others who have known the inside of a prison-cell, he ventures 
to call upon Britons ‘to behave as sich,’ by aiding him to start a 
Private Enquiry Office on his own account for the support of 
his aged parents and destitute relatives. Ladies and gentlemen 
attended at their own residences, if preferred. All engagements 
will receive prompt attention. Eavesdropping by the most eminent 
professors. Special influence at the Post Office enables customers 
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to have access to letter-bags when required. Special facilities 
offered for the recovery of valuables in the clandestine possession 
of advertisers’ friends. A large connection among receivers of 
stolen goods. Advice to Government officials, including members 
of the police, at slightly higher figures. No valets or proprietors 
of restaurants need apply. 

CLEMENT BIRD. 








‘ Judas-colour,’ 


I aM inclined to hope that Iam the most nervous man in the 
world. I do not make this statement with any personal pride in 
my pre-eminence, but rather with the idea that the gratitude of 
all other less nervous folk that they are not as shy as I am, may 
allow me to consign myself to some inconspicuous corner where I 
may blush unseen. 

Like many shy men, I am comparatively happy when I am by 
myself. I was very happy on a certain important but ‘ ornery- 
looking’ afternoon on the Underground Railway. My office in 
Whitehall had left me free at four o’clock, and I had a new 
edition of Sophocles to read. It always gives me great delight 
to see how editors torture ‘ texts’ that are lucid and satisfactory 
if left alone, and I love to track them as they worry and dislocate 
plain sentences in a footnote. The Greek Drama was always my 
subject, and I have, indeed, prepared an edition of Sophocles on my 
own account in which my various readings are conclusively proved 
to be the only correct ones; it will be published posthumously. 
Well! the new edition was one source of happiness, my solitude 
was another. Moreover, one foot was resting on the edge of the 
cushion opposite (pace the notice right in front of me), and my 
other leg was crossed over that knee. I had only just begun 
a cigarette, and was secure in the reflection that I should not have 
to move for some minutes, when an event happened which 
would not necessarily seem of any importance; the door of the 
next compartment (separated only from mine by a half-way parti- 
tion) opened, and two ladies got in. They were evidently young 
ladies from their voices and words. 

‘Why, this isa smoking carriage! With the usual horrid smell 
in it, too!’ 

‘Well, there’s no one smoking in it now, Maggie, so go on 
with your tale. I always thought that you rather liked him.’ 

‘Liked him?’ the other voice (a pretty voice) answered. ‘Why, 
my dear May, he is red-headed, has what I always call Judas- 
coloured hair, that vivid, vegetable red that I always loathed and 
detested !’ 

Now, my hair is red, vegetable, vivid, vile, and detestable: of 
that colour with which only the invidious freckle loveth to abide. 
I don’t like the colour of my own hair. If I had not read the 
historv of Tittlebat Titmouse’s capillary adventures, if I could 
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have braved the sneers of some vendor of dyes, if I could have 
faced the unapproving silence of my polite acquaintance, and the 
banter of my office, then I should have very gradually changed 
the colour of my hair. But what was I to do now? IfI kept 
silence, I might overhear confidences from this unseen ‘ Maggie’ 
concerning her relations with, and conduct towards, my companion 
in misfortune. 

This would never do! So I coughed—tentatively. 

The cough was evidently too tentative: it was evidently not 
noticed, for the young lady who answered to the name of May 
said : — 

‘Look, Maggie, the partition doesn’t go up to the roof. I 
wonder if there is a man on the other side?’ 

‘Tll easily settle that, my dear!’ Maggie replied, to my 
horror. 

There was nothing else for it, so I feigned sleep as well as I 
could, while I imagined and partly heard this dreadful young 
woman getting on to the seat, and felt that I was being examined 
over the partition. Then it occurred to me with a sort of spasm 
that sleep with a lighted cigarette in the mouth was inconsistent 
andimprobable. Puff at the cigarette I could not, and my nostrils 
were being horribly irritated by the smoke that was curling round 
them. I held on as long as I could, feeling meanwhile that my 
face was becoming more and more congested, until at last, hoping 
that my observer had withdrawn herself, and being utterly incap- 
able of living longer without fresh air, I burst out with a yelp 
curiously compounded of splutter, cough, and sneeze. I looked 
up at the partition. The interval between it and the roof of the 
carriage was a small one, and Maggie had been compelled to turn 
her face a little sideways to get a good view of me. By means 
of her hat she had been imprisoned in this position, and was now 
tugging and pulling to get free. 

It was a most uncommonly uncomfortable situation, but, though 
I was devoutly anxious for the immediate and painless death of 
one of us, I was aware dimly (just then) that Maggie was a young 
person of considerable attractions. Her face was a beautiful oval, 
and she had a prilliant colour, partly the result of her position and 
exertion, I suppose. This state of affairs lasted, perhaps, a good 
five seconds—seconds that I felt to drag like the centuries which 
precede a summer holiday. What to do? If I offered to help 
I could only advance matters by either pulling her hat off or 
squashing it back against the roof. Moreover, I was almost certain 
to touch her face! No wonder that a girl with a face like that 
‘loathed and detested’ ‘ Judas-coloured ’ hair. 
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Even these five seconds came to an end at last. With a great 
struggle the face disappeared, but (judge of my embarrassment 
and horror!) the hat fell at my feet where I was standing in 
indecision and dismay. 

‘May,’ I heard Maggie whisper to her friend, ‘there was a 
man there. Ofcourse, he has red hair, and my hat has fallen 
over into his carriage !’ 

We were getting near a station, I was glad to see. As the 
train whirled in, I handed the hat over the partition, and said with 
as much firmness as I could command, in an affair of such com- 
plicated discomfort, ‘ Your hat, I believe: allow me!’ 

Then, without waiting to collect my gloves, my umbrella, and 
my new Sophocles, I sprang on to the platform. 

I am not expert in ‘leaving the train while it is in motion,’ 
at the best of times. This time (which was by no means of the 
best) I sprang straight out at right angles to the line of the train, 
and, as a natural consequence, was thrown violently on to my 
hands and knees, tearing my nether garments at the knee, and 
‘ barking’ the knee itself with more liberality than discretion. 
However, I reflected, as I gathered myself and my hat together, 
they could not have seen me fall, so all was right. 

But this was not the view of the porter on the platform who 
came up as I was dusting myself lamely. ‘Trouble you for name 
and address, sir, if you please,’ he said. A vision of the nearest 
police-court, with ‘a penalty not exceeding forty shillings,’ flashed 
through my mind as I fumbled in my ticket pocket for a card. 
No cards were forthcoming, but some coppers suggested an 
expedient. 

*T haven’t a card with me,’ I said, trying to look hard at my 
enemy, ‘ but won’t this doalmost as well?’ With ‘this’ I tendered 
a half-crown. 

‘Orlmost ?’ the porter said. ‘ Do a great deal better for both of 
us,’ and then lapsing into professional duty he cried, ‘ Right in 
front!’ and the train was gone. ‘But you might ’a urt yourself, 
sir, he added. ‘I can give you a few pins for the tear.’ So by 
our combined stock of pins we repaired the breach as far as pos- 
sible, and with the arrival of the next train the first part of my 
adventure came to a welcome end. 

It left a great impression on me, however. I was pursued bya 
constant dread of falling in with ‘Maggie’ again. To avoid this 
I availed myself of a route by "bus to and from my office, which 
entailed waste of time andacold in the head. For Maggie might 
be im but scarcely on a bus, and the weather was cold and 

capricious. 
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Miss Jackson is almost the only lady I know upon whom I 
voluntarily make calls. She is a very old friend of my mother’s, 
and a very good friend of mine; she is, in fact, one of the few 
women in whose company I do not feel shy. I went to see her 
about a fortnight after the episode of the Hat. It was not, I need 
scarcely say, her ‘at-home’ day, and I expected to find her alone 
as usual, The servant showed me in without announcing my 
name. The room was lighted only by the fire, and as I walked 
in I heard a voice that seemed somehow familiar finish a narration 
with these words: ‘ Luckily he got out at the next station, and I 
live in hope that I shall never see him again.’ 

‘Let me introduce Mr. Carden to you, Miss Henderson,’ said 
my hostess, who had risen to receive me. I bowed low in the 
darkness, not without grave fears as to the identity of Miss 
Henderson with the Maggie of my adventure. However that 
might be, she uttered some usual common phrase to which I 
replied, ‘Oh! yes!’ jerkily, not being able to think of anything 
more original on the spur of the moment. 

‘ Well,’ said Miss Henderson, after an interval in which I raked 
viciously round my mind for a remark in vain, ‘I think I must 
be going. Where do you think I put my hat before it got dark, 
Miss Jackson? I’ve made a disgracefully long call; it was quite 
light when I came.’ 

Miss Jackson lit a candle, while I hunted desperately about for 
the missing hat, not daring to look up at Miss Henderson. At 
last I found it close beside me on a low chair, with a furry con- 
trivance which, I have since learned, is called a boa. It was so 
close to me, indeed, that to this day I regard it as a special mercy 
that I had not sat upon it. I picked up the hat and the boa, and 
as I stepped over with them I said, without looking up, ‘ This is 
your hat, I believe.’ Zhen I looked up, as was inevitable. Of 
course, as you have guessed, Miss Henderson was the Maggie of 
the railway carriage. I had just time to see her flush crimson 
before I lowered my eyes. What happened before she left the 
room I cannot say, as I was practically unconscious. 

Well, after this I got desperate. It was of no use, it seemed, 
to fly from this hat and its wearer. I abandoned my ’bus route 
and patronised the Underground again, haunted by the dread of 
seeing Maggie, but sure that no amount of stratagem could long 
keep me from doing so. In an evening when I had just got home 
I used even to imagine scenes in which I had crushed and 
humiliated her by the haughty politeness of my manner at a 
chance meeting. I can certainly confess that the recollection of 
her face was constantly very vivid, and that I sometimes ‘ visual- 
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Even these five seconds came to an end at last. With a great 
struggle the face disappeared, but (judge of my embarrassment 
and horror!) the hat fell at my feet where I was standing in 
indecision and dismay. 

‘ May,’ I heard Maggie whisper to her friend, ‘there was a 
man there. Of cowrse, he has red hair, and my hat has fallen 
over into his carriage !’ 

We were getting near a station, I was glad to see. As the 
train whirled in, I handed the hat over the partition, and said with 
as much firmness as I could command, in an affair of such com- 
plicated discomfort, ‘ Your hat, I believe: allow me!’ 

Then, without waiting to collect my gloves, my umbrella, and 
my new Sophocles, I sprang on to the platform. 

I am not expert in ‘leaving the train while it is in motion,’ 
at the best of times. This time (which was by no means of the 
best) I sprang straight out at right angles to the line of the train, 
and, as a natural consequence, was thrown violently on to my 
hands and knees, tearing my nether garments at the knee, and 
‘barking’ the knee itself with more liberality than discretion. 
However, I reflected, as I gathered myself and my hat together, 
they could not have seen me fall, so all was right. 

But this was not the view of the porter on the platform who 
came up as I was dusting myself lamely. ‘Trouble you for name 
and address, sir, if you please,’ he said. A vision of the nearest 
police-court, with ‘a penalty not exceeding forty shillings,’ flashed 
through my mind as I fumbled in my ticket pocket for a card. 
No cards were forthcoming, but some coppers suggested an 
expedient. 

‘T haven’t a card with me,’ I said, trying to look hard at my 
enemy, ‘ but won’t this doalmost as well?’ With ‘ this’ I tendered 
a half-crown. 

‘Orlmost ?’ the porter said. ‘ Do a great deal better for both of 
us,’ and then lapsing into professional duty he cried, ‘Right in 
front!’ and the train was gone. ‘But you might ’a urt yourself, 
sir, he added. ‘I can give you a few pins for the tear.’ So by 
our combined stock of pins we repaired the breach as far as pos- 
sible, and with the arrival of the next train the first part of my 
adventure came to a welcome end. 

It left a great impression on me, however. I was pursued bya 
constant dread of falling in with ‘Maggie’ again. To avoid this 
I availed myself of a route by bus to and from my office, which 
entailed waste of time andacold in the head. For Maggie might 
be im but scarcely on a bus, and the weather was cold and 
capricious. 
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Miss Jackson is almost the only lady I know upon whom I 
voluntarily make calls. She is a very old friend of my mother’s, 
and a very good friend of mine; she is, in fact, one of the few 
women in whose company I do not feel shy. I went to see her 
about a fortnight after the episode of the Hat. It was not, I need 
scarcely say, her ‘at-home’ day, and I expected to find her alone 
as usual. The servant showed me in without announcing my 
name. The room was lighted only by the fire, and as I walked 
in I heard a voice that seemed somehow familiar finish a narration 
with these words: ‘ Luckily he got out at the next station, and I 
live in hope that I shall never see him again.’ 

‘Let me introduce Mr. Carden to you, Miss Henderson,’ said 
my hostess, who had risen to receive me. I bowed low in the 
darkness, not without grave fears as to the identity of Miss 
Henderson with the Maggie of my adventure. However that 
might be, she uttered some usual common phrase to which I 
replied, ‘Oh! yes!’ jerkily, not being able to think of anything 
more original on the spur of the moment. 

‘Well,’ said Miss Henderson, after an interval in which I raked 
viciously round my mind for a remark in vain, ‘I think I must 
be going. Where do you think I put my hat before it got dark, 
Miss Jackson? I’ve made a disgracefully long call; it was quite 
light when I came.’ 

Miss Jackson lit a candle, while I hunted desperately about for 
the missing hat, not daring to look up at Miss Henderson. At 
last I found it close beside me on a low chair, with a furry con- 
trivance which, I have since learned, is called a boa. It was so 
close to me, indeed, that to this day I regard it as a special mercy 
that I had not sat upon it. I picked up the hat and the boa, and 
as I stepped over with them I said, without looking up, ‘ This is 
your hat, I believe.’ Then I looked up, as was inevitable. Of 
course, as you have guessed, Miss Henderson was the Maggie of 
the railway carriage. I had just time to see her flush crimson 
before I lowered my eyes. What happened before she left the 
room I cannot say, as I was practically unconscious. 

Well, after this I got desperate. It was of no use, it seemed, 
to fly from this hat and its wearer. I abandoned my ’bus route 
and patronised the Underground again, haunted by the dread of 
seeing Maggie, but sure that no amount of stratagem could long 
keep me from doing so. In an evening when I had just got home 
I used even to imagine scenes in which I had crushed and 
humiliated her by the haughty politeness of my manner at a 
chance meeting. I can certainly confess that the recollection of 
her face was constantly very vivid, and that I sometimes ‘ visual- 
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ised ’ it without any hat or frame of stuffed partition. But still my 
visions never got so far as to make me look forward to their rati- 
fication with any feeling other than a strange and indefinite 
discomfort and oppression. 

One fine morning about half past nine I was on my way up to 
the office in a smoking carriage. It was quite full of business 
men, each with his paper and pipe. I was enjoying a cigarette 
in that state of semi-consciousness that the Underground favours 
when, just before the train left I knew not what station, Maggie 
opened the door. ‘This is a smoking carriage,’ remarked the 
man next the door, who with the odious selfishness of his sex 
regarded the entrance of a lady as the violation of sanctuary. ‘I 
am sorry,’ Maggie answered, ‘ but there is no time to find another. 
I will stand, and change at the next station.’ I had known that 
it was Maggie before I looked up when I heard her voice at the 
door. The propinquity of no other being would have accounted 
for the sudden awra that passed over me. These nine dreadful, 
clean-shaved, and outwardly respectable City men complacently sat 
and allowed Maggie to stand in the reeking atmosphere that they 
had contaminated with their smoke. I am not a man who loves 
to push himself forward on such occasions as this, but I could not 
take a share in such conduct, and after a second’s blushing I 
extricated myself from my neighbours and offered my seat by a 
gesture of the hand. It was not so to be: I was bound to speak, 
as Maggie was looking at the window by the bar of which she was 
holding. ‘ Pray take my seat,’ I said in a voice as gruff and deep 
as I could make it. ‘Thank you, Mr. Carden,’ Maggie replied, 
after a startled recognition of her béte rouge. ‘It is a shame to 
deprive you of it in a smoking carriage.’ She bit her lip and 
blushed, but took the vacant place. 

I suppose I stood there for some three minutes in a state of 
agony, conscious of having rebuked the City men by my act and 
of having once more obtruded (as it were) my existence upon 
Maggie. Atthenext station I got out; sodid she. ‘ Mr. Carden,’ 
I heard her say close behindme. What new torture was I booked 
for, I wondered ; but escape there was none, so I turned and faced 
the foe, raising my hat and no doubt looking much surprised. 
‘Mr. Carden, she said, ‘I wish to beg your pardon, if you 
please.’ 

‘Beg my pardon, Miss Mag—-Miss Henderson I mean,’ I 
stammered. ‘ What on earth for ?’ 

‘You must know,’ Maggie answered, studying the platform 
meanwhile, ‘that I have twice been very rude to you; the first 
time when I disturbed you in the train, and the second time when 
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you overheard me giving a vicious account of what happened then 
to Miss Jackson. I made up my mind to apologise where and 
when I happened to meet you, and I hope that you will excuse 
me ?’ she queried, looking up at me witha beautiful sores troubled 
face. 

‘I beg that you won’t mention it,’ I said with a firmness and 
confidence that have astonished me ever since. ‘If I wasn’t so 
absurdly nervous it wouldn’t have mattered at all.’ 

‘I hope that you didn’t hurt yourself in getting out of the 
train that unfortunate afternoon. My friend who was with me 
thought that you must have hurt yourself seriously.’ 

‘Oh! not at all,’ I stammered, ‘not all over; at least, not 
much, nothing to speak of.’ I bowed as Maggie moved down the 
platform, and actua'ly ventured to remark, ‘ The way out is behind 
you, Miss Henderson.’ 

‘Thank you, I am going on by the next train,’ she said. 

‘Then you really got out of the train to beg my pardon?’ I 
asked, too astonished to feel shy. 

‘Yes,’ she replied; and then her face dimpled all over as she 
added, ‘And I am afraid that you got out of the train to escape 
from me, as I see that you are not going out. Good morning.’ 

A train came in, and we separated on our different ways. 

I called on Miss Jackson again soon after this occurrence, but 
of course did not allude toit. Miss Jackson was going to give 
one of her ‘evenings.’ I had never been to one of them: I sup- 
posed that they were torture of the most dreadful sort, the most 
dreadful and orgueillious that could be done. Miss Jackson 
begged that I would do her a favour by coming to this one. 
‘Mr. Henderson is coming,’ she explained, ‘ and he cares to talk 
nothing but Greek Play. You are the only man I know who can 
help me by knowing what he is talking about.’ 

‘What! is he Henderson of St. Guido’s, Oxford ?’ I inquired. 

‘He was. Now he is Mr. Henderson of London, and finds 
fewer sympathisers. His only interest in connection with anything 
of the present day is his daughter, whom you met here one after- 
noon. A charming girl! I am very fond of her.’ 

I promised to come to the ‘evening.’ I afterwards repented 
of the promise, but kept it. I scarcely spoke to Maggie, but I had 
much conversation with Mr. Henderson, that is to say, I heard 
much of Mr. Henderson’s ideas concerning the Greek Drama. I 
am a good listener, and it transpired somehow that I was interested 
in thesubject. This impressed Mr. Henderson with the idea that 
I was an intelligent young fellow. At last he said, ‘Come round 
some evening—say Friday evening—and see us. We are a small 
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family, only my daughter Margaret and myself, but I have some 
old manuscripts that you might like to see. It is a rare treat to 
me to see people who take an interest in my subject.’ 

I went to see the manuscripts, of course. Since then I have 
been often. I astonished Mr. Henderson, a week or so back, by 
stammering out a request that I should be allowed to ask his 
daughter for her hand. He laughed, made an apt quotation, but 
raised no objection. 

A few days ago, I was standing in his hall putting on my 
greatcoat. ‘So you have really quite conquered your insuperable 
objection to “ Judas-coloured ” hair, Maggie ?’ I said. 

‘Your hat, I believe: allow me!’ was her seemingly incon- 
sequent reply. 

After a short interval, I left the house. 

JOHN WADDINGTON, 





Che Malacca Cane. 


Years ago I picked up at a bookstall an antiquated volume treat- 
ing of occult matters. It interested me because I had come 
across a variety of strange beliefs connected with the magic art in 
the course of my naval life, and had witnessed things that gave 
my European notions more than one rude shock. 

It is all very well to say that magic, and belief in the super- 
natural lurking behind natural objects of a simple nature, such 
as crystals, amber, opals, and so forth, were the first ignorant 
approach to science ; but I should very much like to be acquainted 
with the science that would throw satisfactory light upon certain 
curious doings and extraordinary occurrences which have made 
part of my tropical experiences. The most interesting to me, 
being the most personal of these, I am now going to relate, and it 
was the only one I did not go in the least bit out of my way to 
meet. 

In these days we are told of a sympathetic fluid, gas, or electric 
current that pervades the whole earth from pole to pole, and 
includes all that appertains to earth in its onward flow. Very 
reliable people, Miss Nightingale for one, discovered that nervous 
restlessness was controlled and sleep induced by the head of the 
sufferer being duly ‘ poled,’ not as Absalom was polled, but with 
regard tonorth and south. This is quoted asa proof of the course 
and influence of the current. 

This current, then, is believed by the learned in occult matters 
to be the sympathetic medium between the higher and lower 
creatures, all, chemically speaking, wrought out of the same iden- 
tical elements. 

Suppose all this, and then add to it your knowledge of the 
mysterious power of evil working above, below, and around; note 
how inexplicable many events are; how impossible, with all our 
experience, to forecast the least of them. Observe the enormous 
power of pure good, and the hideous power of determined evil, 
and then, if you please, tell me that there is really nothing in my 
story but a chain of coincidences. 

I was strolling through Plymouth cne day, according to my 
usual habit keeping an eye open for anything interesting and 
curious, when I was attracted by a shop of that heterogeneous de- 
scription only to be seen in seaports. Every port in the known 
world seemed to have contributed towards cramming the dirty 
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windows with objects. Parrots in cages hung at the door; love 
birds nestled together on the counter, in a cage too small for even 
their tiny forms; sea-shells, beads, weapons, bits of uniform; all 
that Jack fancies, buys for his mother and sweetheart, and sells 
for drink as soon as the port-cormorants seize him—was there. 

Embroideries on leather, linen, and silk, tobacco pouches and 
opium pouches, black wood carvings, ivory trifles, elephant-tooth 
paper weights, clay figures, brazen idols, slippers, fans, baskets, 
chess men, ‘ charms’ in bunches, coral sponges, a chip of the Great 
Pyramid, Arab burnouses—all these and a hundred more non- 
descript articles were there. Propped up in one corner I espied 
a Malacca cane in company witha green silk umbrella which might 
have belonged to Theebaw’s queen. It was not the umbrella, with 
its sly, battered, costly, wicked air, but the cane that arrested my 
notice. Firstly, because it was not quite like others of its kind, 
being a white Malacca, and nearly three inches longer between 
the joints than any other I had seen ; secondly, because I was rather 
on the look-out for a present for an elderly gentleman, and I 
fancied that, well mounted, it would be the very thing to give him. 
I had made up my mind to buy it, and had taken a step towards the 
dark doorway crowded with bundles of stuffs, and shadowed by a 
handsome tiger skin, when the owner shuffled out, I suppose to 
hook me in asa likely customer. He was an odd-looking little’ 
fellow, grimy, and unpleasant enough, whose age and nationality 
no man could guess at. I felt sure of two things only—that his 
character was of the shadiest, and that he lived in mole-like 
fashion, only coming to the surface to grind and cheat his fellow- 
creatures. He would have been at home, moreover, in any quarter 
of the globe, along-shore where blue jackets and beach-combers 
were to be found. 

‘ Hullo, it’s you, is it!’ I remarked, for I must mention that 
we had met before, when I had happened to haul him out of a 
little mob of Lascars and Chinamen, who seemed to mean putting 
an end to him. He was one against many, and an old man; 
knives were out, so I brought him off; for which service, far from 
appearing grateful, I fancied he looked as though he owed me a 
grudge. 

The glitter of his eyes, which were the eyes of a reptile, not 
a human being-—I don’t care to ask how they got into a human 
sort of head, but there they were—did not take my fancy, as I 
asked to have a look at that Malacca cane. The manner in which 
he licked his thin blue flexible lips was not pleasing either, but 
I set down the eye-glitter to greed for gain, and made my offer 
for the stick, which I liked even better than when I saw it through 
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his dirty window panes. We struck a bargain after some chaffer- 
ing, and when I had paid my money and taken my purchase in 
hand, the odd being doubled up intoa silent fit of laughter which 
shook the tassel of his fez like mad. I was still examining the 
cane, and had just discovered on it a cloud mark which presented 
a startling likeness to a grotesque face—yes—the face, moreover, 
before me at that instant, contorted by malicious laughter—why 
malicious, why laughter, who could say ? 

When I say that the elderly gentleman for whom the cane was 
bought was my uncle, the uncle also by marriage of the girl I 
wished to marry, and that a long-promised inheritance from him 
was the only prospect I had in view beyond my profession, the 
conclusion that my little offering was prompted purely by self- 
interest might be a natural conclusion to draw, but it would not 
be a true one. I had been fond of the good old fellow from the 
time when I was a half-starved youngster at a well-known board- 
ing school for would-be naval cadets, and he had tipped me many 
a half-crown. Iam sometimes inclined to think that half-crowns 
positively are not what they were in those days, and when I am 
told that silver is too cheap just now am sure that it is a fact. 

I had the cane mounted in solid silver-gilt, and looked it over 
proudly when it came home. 

I packed it carefully and sent it off with a note to my dear old 
uncle. An answer would come, I was sure, by return of post, and 
I was fully convinced that the cane would have given much 
pleasure. 

Picture my dismay and sorrow, then, when on the very next 
day came a telegram from a doctor well known to me, announcing 
the sudden death ofthe apparently hale old gentleman! He had 
been, as I knew afterwards, delighted with my present, had handled 
it with hearty appreciation, and was actually writing his acknow- 
ledgment to me, when he had fallen with his head on his desk a 
dead man. 

I put away the half-written letter as a last memento of a valued 
friend, and attended the funeral as chief mourner. 

His lawyer, who was an old acquaintance of mine, met me with 
avery long face. ‘I must tell you,’ he said, ‘that your uncle had the 
very common fancy of putting off making his will, and had only 
done so the day of his death. Even then he. would not sign it at 
once, on the pretext that the witnesses he meant to have were not 
at hand. I was to come back at nine o’clock that-evening. I did 

so, and it was too late. It was in your favour, as he had always 
promised it should be.’ 
I was considerably taken aback. ‘That means,’ I said, ‘ that 
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all the property will be equally divided between his fifteen 
nephews and nieces.’ 

‘No,’ he answered gloomily. ‘It goes in two portions, to his 
only surviving brother and his sister, the two who behaved so 
badly to him.’ 

I sat down rather abruptly. ‘ There, then, is an end of it all,’ 
I said, and I thought of Marion. 

The Malacca cane was the only belonging of my good uncle 
that fell to my share—nobody wanted it. 

Some time afterwards, while I was still waiting for an appoint- 
ment, which was as coy in answer to my wooing as such matters 
usually are, a friend looked in with evidence of some other object 
in view than merely to smoke a pipe with me and to complain of 
the service. 

‘I say, old chap,’ he began, ‘ you remember showing that queer 
stick of yours to old Hadley the other day, and what a fancy he 
took to it? Well, he’s going to be marriel—funny affair—said 
it was time he had some one to write to when he was away, and 
to keep a snug home for him when he came back, so went about 
with a list of suitable women in his pocket, and has struck the 
bargain at last with a widow—rather a good sort. Now I intend 
making him a wedding present, so I want you to let me have that 
cane.’ 

Well, I sold him the stick—that is, I changed it for some 
cigars of a brand I fancied, and my friend carried it off. I looked 
out for Hadley’s wedding, but very shortly after, to my regret, 
came upon a notice of his death instead. 

It seemed that upon the very day my friend had himself 
called and presented the Malacca cane, he had been seized with a 
sort: of fit, from which he died after lingering a few days. 

My friend returned the cane to me. ‘It seems rather an 
unlucky sort of gift,’ he remarked. I thought the same, and put 
it by, but some time later on. going out to South America took it 
with me, thinking I would use it myself. 

I went inland to spend a couple of days with a very old friend; 
who was working an estate. He had two sons just growing up 
with him, an agreeable wife, and a pretty daughter. I fancied 
the latter was somewhat like my Marion, at any rate she sang, so 
did Marion, and they both had cockly sort of light hair, and I am 
sure that these were my reasons for the tender feeling I experi- 
enceé when I was in her company. I quite forgot her afterwards. 
That cane was like.a very pretty woman, it could not go anywhere 
without attracting attention. 
My host was completely fascinated with it. ‘Look here, 
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Hodson,’ he said, ‘I'll give you what you like for that Malacca, 
it’s hit my fancy. Do you set any special value upon it?’ 

‘No,’ I answered ; ‘and yet I don’t particularly want to part 
with it, it’s carried ill-luck hitherto.’ 

My host laughed this to scorn, and soon afterwards Marion— 
no, I mean Kitty—-I really was beginning to mix up the two girls 
—begged me to let her papa have the cane, for he had set his 
heart upon it. Of course it would have been grossly rude to 
refuse a pair of blue eyes such a simple request, and I asked to be 
allowed to make it a present. He would not hear of this, and 
gave me in exchange for it a curious old hunting-knife. 

I was bound up the river, and on my return a month later, 
found, to my inexpressible consternation, the cane itself awaiting 
me, with a piteous letter from poor darling Mar—I mean Kitty, 
telling me that the very day I left their house her dear papa had 
been seized with some fever of a kind they did not understand, 
had rapidly sunk under it, and died. That happy hospitable 
home! I could not pick up my spirits after the news for at least 
three weeks. 

Nothing should induce me to part with the cane again. I 
took it into occasional use, for at least it had never harmed me, 
except indeed in the case of my uncle’s unsigned will, and the 
next event in connection with it happened at Buenos Ayres. It 
is the custom there for business men to take their meals at cafés, 
and I was breakfasting in one of these places, with a shore friend, 
when it disappeared, or, as I had reason to know, was ‘annexed’ 
by one of a noisy party at the next table. These men were 
mostly in uniform, and made a great row, disturbing our quiet 
comfort with their loud excited talk. My cane and this party 
went away simultaneously, and my friend declared that he not 
only suspected them generally, but was pretty sure which of them 
had taken a fancy to the stick; he had caught the eye of one of 
the men in uniform fixed very lovingly upon it. He pzomised 
me to do his best to get it back for me, as I was leaving directly 
for the West Indies. 

As is not unusual in these parts, affairs were in a most 
unsettled state; in short, a revolution was brewing. 

Some time after I heard from my friend, whose name, by the 
way, was Darby Fielding, that the missing stick had fallen into 
his hands in an odd sort of way. The man who had made off 
with it had been murdered in his lodg:ngs for some political 
reason, and the cane had been handed over to my friend by the 
chief of the police who had charge of the fellow’s effects. He 
promised to take care of it, and to send it to me at the first oppor- 
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tunity, ‘as,’ he wrote, ‘I fancy you value it for some reason or 
other.’ I ownI did; in spite of melancholy associations, it always 
reminded me of Mar—I mean Kitty—-no, I mean Marion. Of 
course ! 

Time passed by, and I met a man who had just come from 
those parts. I asked after Darby Fielding at once, hoped he was 
all right, and generally flourishing. 

‘Oh, didn’t you hear?’ he replied. ‘ Poor fellow, he died 
rather suddenly some months ago.’ 

This was a blow! That fatal stick again. On my return 
home I landed at Plymouth, and made straight—as soon as the 
ship was paid off—-to the dingy shop of the rascal who had sold 
me the unlucky article. 

I meant to have a talk with him about it, for by this time I 
had come to a sort of belief in its owning magic properties, such 
as those wicked old hags the Obi witches seem to have the power 
of putting into things which Nature intended to be harmless. 

When the old spider caught sight of me and my cane, I never 
saw anything like the deadly fear and amazement that the sight 
caused in him. His skinny hands went up, his jaw dropped, his 
deep yellow face seemed to shrivel into a duller parchment texture, 
but not aword did he utter until I spoke, and then a hodge-podge 
of strange oaths in all tongues dropped slowly out under his breath. 
‘What? It’s come then!’ he whispered. 

‘I have come to hear the history of this stick,’ I said. ‘There 
is something queer about it.’ 

All his emotion had vanished, an Oriental apathy took pos- 
session of him, and did not leave him again. I felt sure, as I 
watched his features and took note of his small lithe hands, that 
he was an Oriental by birth, Hindu or Parsee, or of some kindred 
race. 

‘Fate,’ he muttered. ‘Siva. It is over. Come thou to-night 
—thou hast a good life—to-night.’ 

I left him clearing his multifarious goods out of the window, 
and I returned at ten o’clock in the evening, carrying the cane 
with me. 

I found my friend in a small dark kitchen, his sitting-room, 
behind the shop, and to my surprise the floor was covered as well 
as the walls with the strange variety of objects in which he dealt. 
The flickering light from the fire and two candles lit up a strange 

barbaric scene. An Eastern bazaar, with odds and ends of English 
uniform intermixed, seemed to be turned out in utter disorder. 
He seemed to have piled all his possessions into this squalid room 
with its blackened ceiling. 
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He motioned me towards a chair, from which I dislodged a 
cavalry-saddle and a roll of bunting. 

I was in no inconsiderable state of excitement. Was it possible 
that some profound secret, hitherto unknown to any European, 
was to be revealed to me? 

I remarked at a venture that he had not expected to see me 
back alive, and suggested that, as my only affair with him had 
been to do him a slight good turn, I could not avoid wondering 
why he had apparently sought with glee to compass my death. 
This I said, taking the magic properties of the cane for granted. 

‘Who knows,’ he replied, in a hollow voice that spoke of long 
fasting, ‘that death might not have been your extremest good? 
But your time had not come. Naught is all-powerful, not 
even——’ 

‘Even what? You have learnt the Devil’s arts in the West 
Indies or Burmah, eh?’ 

‘You will leave the cane with me,’ he said, regardless of my 
question. 

‘I mean to burn it.’ 

‘Leave that tome. You will repent if you do not.’ 

The scene, the voice, the aspect of the singular being had, I 
confess, unnerved me by this time. The grotesque surroundings 
alone would have gone for nothing, but a sense of an underlying 
mystery and purpose was there; moreover, I was aware of a curious 
pervading scent which no doubt emanated from the masses of stuff 
around, a mixture of Eastern perfume and Eastern dirt, peculiar 
and penetrating. It affected my head. 

‘Tell me,’ he asked earnestly. ‘How many?’ 

I knew he meant deaths, aud briefly told the story. 

An expression of intense joy lit up his withered visage to an 
incredible degree. He began counting on his fingers, and I could 
hear he counted in Persian numerals. 

‘You seem to owe the world a grudge,’ I said angrily. ‘ Your 
fiendish arts have destroyed these innocent persons. I wish I 
could hand you over to the law to answer for their lives.’ 

He looked with cynical contempt at me. ‘Weare all alike, 
we get what we want out of the world as we can,’ he answered. 
‘Some are wiser than others.’ 

Then he went on counting. ‘One more.’ With this he turned 
his glittering viper-like eyes with a darting glance upon me. 

I had an oddly confused feeling in my head, and the gorgeous, 
squalid contents of the room swam before my eyes. ‘ One more,’ 
he repeated, ‘and the goal is won.’ Silently he crept to the rusty 
grate, stirred up the fire with a bit of charred wood, then with the 
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burning end of the latter deliberately set light to a heap of 
spangled muslin of very fine texture. 

‘What are you about, madman!’ I exclaimed, but when I 
tried to rise from my seat I found my limbs like lead. He glided 
from corner to corner of the little room with a bit of flaming stuff 
in his hand ; here he applied it to an open newspaper, there to a 
linen sheet, again to a length of coloured calico. The smell, 
sound, and sight of burning filled and choked the atmosphere— 
and I remained like a log! 

Like a phantom in a wild dream, I saw the weird figure of the 
Oriental waving the Malacca cane about his head, in rhythmic 
movements. 

‘One more!’ he cried exultantly. ‘The hourhas come! The 
number is made up. My glory is assured for vast eternities.’ 
Then I thought I saw him fall to the ground. I made a frantic 
effort. With all the strength that I could muster in failing body 
and reeling mind, I flung myself at the door. It was frail and 
old, a thing of temporary construction, and it gave way before my 
sheer weight. 

Half-stunned, bleeding, and gasping, I crawled through. A 
breath—one breath of fresh air came to me, and I was saved! 
The flames behind me burst up furiously at the same instant, but 
I crawled on, and a determined battering upon the window told 
me that help was close at hand. 

In two minutes more I had been pulled out into the open air. 
For some time I knew nothing more of what passed. 

Of the rickety old house only the blackened shell remained, 
bulging and tottering to its fall. 

Of the old man no trace was found, as was inevitable, but I 
purchased afterwards a little lump of metal, which I believed to 
be the remains of the silver-gilt knob of the Malacca cane. 

Marion locked it up in a sealed box—-a compromise, as I would 
not let her bury it. . 

I told her the whole story. Whether I made particular men- 
tion of Kitty or not, I forget, but I was rather affecting in my 
account of the happy home suddenly broken up, and drew some 
tears from ber sympathetic eyes. 


MARY DEANE, 
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CuaPTEr I,' 


‘ G@ooD-BYE !’ 


‘Goop-BYE, holly-bush and old gate! Good-bye, moor; for I'll 
never see you again!’ 

The speech sounds childish, and, save for a certain solemnity 
and sternness in the second half of the sentence, it might have 
been uttered by a child. But it was no child, not even a childish 
young woman, who said the words. 

The speaker was a well-grown, well-built girl of nineteen or 
twenty years of age, with good features, a profusion of dark brown 
hair, dark grey eyes, and a brilliant complexion. She would have 
been decidedly handsome in as plain a stuff dress as a young 
lady could wear had it not been for a half-sullen, half-defiant 
expression, which agreed ill with what was naturally frank and 
open in the face, and robbed it of all softness and sweetness. 

The good-bye which Joanna Endicott had given, half aloud, 
was wrung from her by a desperate resolution, taken under 
desperate circumstances. 

She was standing, on a fine October day, midway between the 
door of her father’s house and the garden gate, not many yards 
distant from the house. It was one of those old country-houses, 
half manor-house half farmhouse, of which Devonshire has many. 
The place had some pretensions because of its very homely 
antiquity ; but, instead of the air of comfort and plenty which 
ought to have distinguished the dwelling of a yeoman squire 
before bad times had become chronic, it showed many tokens 
of neglect, and of what was probably narrow means. 

The tall privet hedge, which was all that divided the small 
front garden from a country road, was straggling, ragged, and 
broken down in one or two places. A sun-dial and a curiously 
constructed stack of variegated holly had formed the central 
ornaments of a grass plot bordered with superannuated sweetbriar, 
honeysuckle, and lilac bushes—the last sturdy survivors of more 
choice and delicate shrubs. The iron nose of the sun-dial was 
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broken off. The holly-bush, after it had been kept carefully 
clipped in prosaic rotundity for many a year, had latterly been 
left to its own devices, and had exercised its liberty in two ways. 
A degenerate shoot of the ordinary dark green holly had usurped 
the place of eminence, and surmounted the stiff round of the 
variegated holly with a wildly luxuriant bush, stretching out 
adventurous branches, as thickly studded with red berries at 
Christmas as if the original plant had never known the severe 
discipline of gardeners’ shears. That vagabond holly-bush was 
like a flag of surrender, a sign of the abandonment of old dignity 
and decorum at Blackhall. 

By the rustic brown porch and the grey mullioned windows 
the eldest of the fuchsia tribe in England kept its ground, as tall 
as a small tree, full of slim boughs, bearing dark-green thick- 
set leaves, and a countless abundance of gem-like little flowers, 
which shone like rubies in the summer sunshine, and still made 
a brave attempt at a ruddy glow, in their sheltered nook in 
October. The old fuchsia did more than keep its ground: it had 
instituted a couple of irregular hedges running along the two 
outer sides of the porch. These fuchsia hedges were swept bare 
every autumn, and in severe winters had been killed to the ground ; 
but they revived in spring, and grew apace to make up for the 
chances of war. 

On the right hand of Blackhall lay the village of Oxcleeve, 
amidst arable fields now bare. On the left stretched one of the 
great south-western moors, wave on wave, tor on tor, purple and 
golden a little while ago, brown, moss-green, grey where the 
rock came to the surface, and rusty red with bracken at this 
moment, till it passed into the dim and misty distance. The 
broken links of a white thread diversified the monotony of the 
dark moor just below Blackhall. The thread was the river Bar, 
which had a cleeve, a few spinneys, and half a dozen pools or 
meres all to itself. For anything else which this corner of the 
moor could show, there were occasional groups and rows of trees— 
firs or birches—wind-tossed and gnarled; a packman’s bridge ; 
farther off an ancient cross, which required the learned to recog- 
nise that it was a cross at all; and at a still greater distance 
several huge blocks of lichen-covered stone standing on end. The 
presence and position of the last were attributed to those useful 
persons the Druids, as the Romans were out of count in this 
instance, and there were no other architects to whom the un- 
accountable, not altogether inhuman, shape and attitude of the 
stones could be plausibly assigned. 

To people who did not care for moorland scenery, Blackhall 
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and its surroundings, including the primitive village at its elbow, 
were bleak and desolate in the extreme. To those on whom the 
solemn subtle charm of the wilderness had a strong grip, which 
nothing could relax and nothing could rival, the landscape was 
nearly perfect of its kind. , 

Yet the good-bye for ever to Blackhall was said voluntarily 
by a girl who had been born and reared there, and had hardly left 
the neighbourhood in the whole course of her life; the very one of 
all its daughters, of the various families to which the old house 
had belonged, since it was built in another age and another 
England, who had probably loved it best, with a passionate attach- 
ment made up of the threefold strands of three different motives. 
She was a creature for whom, under any conditions, a great moor, 
or a great mountain, or the wide sea would have had a strong 
attraction. This moor was her birthplace. She had little else 
to care for and be proud of. But, in spite of everything, the words 
were spoken with dry eyes and a hard-set mouth. 

The next minute, the speaker, Joanna Endicott, turned and 
walked into the house. Beyond the threshold, the evidence of 
care and attention withdrawn, and of the necessary means no 
longer spent to stop the progress of decay and keep the house in 
tolerable repair, was much more conspicuous. Outside, the solid 
masonry of former generations offered a strong passive resistance 
to the assaults of time in summer’s sun and winter’s storm, while 
Nature’s kindly touch and healing growth hid many a breach. 
But within the house the walls of the hall were mildewed and 
mouldering. Spiders were spinning their webs in the corners. 
The canvases of several worthless old pictures were starting from 
their frames. The contents of sundry boxes which had contained 
stuffed birds had degenerated into bird-skeletons together with 
some handfuls of feathers and dust. One of the high lattice- 
windows on either side of the door was broken, and the shattered 
diamond panes were replaced by nothing better than a wooden 
board. The waxcloth which covered the stone floor was cracked 
and rent, and where it had not broken into holes presented a net- 
work of coarse threads—a trap for unwary feet. The staircase of 
oak, black with age, had more than one unsightly gap where the 
twisted rails ought to have been. 

Both dining-room and drawing-room opened from the hall. 
Joanna entered the latter. It was a faded, soiled, dispiriting 
room which had been last furnished with the showy finery that 
was in fashion twenty years before. Hangings and carpet had 
lost their gay colours, and were stained and worn with not over- 
careful or gentle usage. Mirrors and china were cracked, with 
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feet and handles wanting. Gilding was dim and dirty. The 
springs of a chair here and a sofa there had given way, while the 
cushions were crushed flat as if they had not been shaken up for 
a period of years. Lounges and couches, originally intended to 
be elegant and luxurious, no longer retained claims to common 
respectability or to imparting ordinary ease to those persons who 
were so unfortunate as to sit downon them. A footstool had been 
kicked over without having been set on its feet again, and held up 
to public scorn a fractured leg and the side of its cover in a fringe 
of rags. 

Three additional touches were lent to the domestic desolation. 
There was not the vestige of a book or of needlework to be seen. 
The fire was smouldering in an ill-cleaned grate, above a heap of 
ashes. Some flower-jars, which had had autumn flowers put into 
them a week before, stood with what ought to have been their 
fresh and fragrant contents withered and drooping. A more 
hopeless, heartless room than the drawing-room at Blackhall at 
this date could not well be imagined. 

Those who knew the house and the history of its owner were 
aware that both he and it were going to destruction with long 
swift strides. Still it was in the natural order of things that the 
women’s quarters should look more wrecked and dismal than the 
man’s, richly as he deserved the worst locality that could fall to 
his lot. The furniture in the dining-room had been, like the house 
itself, made to last. Compared to it, that of the drawing-room had 
been flimsy and garish. It would have required still more rough 
daily usage and violent habits of spurning a table in this direction 
and pitching a chair in that to have worked much mischief to 
the three-piled Brussels carpet, the heavy mahogany, the strong 
leather and the thick cloth. As one result of this sliding-scale of 
ruin at Blackhall, Hugh Endicott had long ago abandoned the 
drawing-room to the use of the women of the family, who had 
almost no visitors.. He never put a foot init except on particular 
occasions. 

It was enough to provoke a shiver to think of a young woman, 
with every token of health and strength in her blooming face and 
erect firm gait, in such a wretched, neglected room, for which 
the humblest cottage, where the floor was clean-swept and the 
hearth bright, would have been a blessed change. 

Joanna Endicott did not seem to notice anything wrong with 
the cheerless room. She acted as if her mind were too full of 
something else for her to see the inanimate objects around her. 
Yet as she passed one of the jars with the withered flowers, she 
plucked, consciously or unconsciously, a sprig of rosemary from the 
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nosegay and pressed it between her fingers, while she walked 
straight to the only person present and prepared to address her. 
This was a woman hardly past her prime, who sat sunk in a low 
rocking-chair, tilting it mechanically backwards and forwards on 
one side of the hearth, with an indescribably monotonous and 
oppressive movement. 

The figure was as sad to see as the room; for it would have 
been difficult to discover a more pitiable prime of womanhood than 
that which was, not to say displayed, but kept huddled in the 
background by Mrs. Hugh Endicott. She looked more like a 
beaten dog than a chidden and punished child. She could never 
have borne the slightest resemblance to her daughter Joanna. 
Mother and daughter differed at every point. The mother had 
always been a little woman, and had become shrunken before her 
time. The daughter was tall and broad-shouldered for her years. 
Mrs. Endicott’s was a weak face—so weak that the absence of all 
power in it might have been some excuse for many of her faults. 
Joanna Endicott’s was a strong face, whether for good or evil. 
Those who had known the old family at Blackhall said she was a 
true Endicott, while she took not so much after her father as after 
his sisters and aunts, who had all died or left the place long before. 
Where the girl of nineteen had an abundance of richly tinted 
nut-brown hair—nut-brown where the nut is at its darkest—the 
woman of forty had a scanty crop of hair between flaxen and 
golden in hue, which time and trouble had obstinately refused 
either to darken or whiten. Poor Mrs. Endicott! it was a minor 
misfortune ; but there is no doubt there was something inappro- 
priate and unbecoming—something almost derogatory tothe woman 
and her history—in that wisp of pale golden hair, which would 
neither grow discreetly dull in tint, nor become, with pathetic 
prematureness, shot with silver. Its owner had not the sense to 
dispose of it under any save the smallest and least shrouding of 
caps; and it must have done her positive harm in the eyes of 
susceptible, dogmatic people. There was something light-headed 
in the golden hair of a woman of forty—a woman with a most 
unhappy history, and a heavily clouded reputation, which nothing 
on earth would ever clear. There is a touch of the irony of fate 
when conditions over which we have no control convert what 
was once a cherished and acknowledged boon into a source of 
detriment and loss. There had been a time when Mrs. Endicott’s 
pale golden hair—a little more luxuriant in those days—had been 
considered, alike by herself and her neighbours, one of her 
greatest attractions, when it was quite in keeping with her girlish 
delicacy of complexion and her coy blue eyes. It was that very 
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hair and those eyes which had won the roving fancy of Hugh 
Endicott of Blackhall, though he had lived to curse what he had 
come to reckon the meretricious yellow colour of the one and the 
false furtive glances of the other. 

If Mrs. Hugh Endicott had been a pretty, lively young woman, 
in rather a childish, giddy way, she was anything save a handsome 
bountiful matron as she approached middle age. She was a 
shaken, scared, half-spent creature where she lay back clutching 
at the arms of the rocking-chair. Her cheeks were pinched; her 
weak eyes were dim with many a long day of weariness and 
despair. Her mouth, in which several of what had once been the 
small white teeth were either broken or gone, leaving dreary gaps 
like the missing rails in the staircase, was the very picture of 
forlornness and fright. Her pallid face had no colour, unless in 
the streaks and patches of broken red which emotions of terror 
and shame brought there. 

Mrs. Endicott’s dress did nothing to improve her appearance. 
Like the furniture in the room, it was far past its best, and that, 
too, had been a smart and showy best, which looked doubly ill in 
the sere and yellow leaf. Her gown was of the stiff flowered silk 
called Pompadour, the design of which was gay little groups of red, 
white, purple, and yellow flowers in satin, on a darker silk ground ; 
and it had been profusely trimmed with lace. At this date the 
stiffness of the material was lost in innumerable crumples and 
creases ; the satin flowers were frayed past recognition, and the 
holes of the lace had magnified themselves into yawning vacancies, 
which had no place in the pattern. The jaunty cap in its smoked 
batteredness was a melancholy ghost of what it ought to have 
been. 

Mrs. Hugh Endicott had not been either wise or good, else 
she could hardly have come to the pass at which she had arrived ; 
but even in proportion to the offence the punishment had been 
terrible. Her history can be summed up in a few words; the 
torture of it, as she continued, poor creature though she was, 
capable of natural feeling, no language can express. 

She had married when a silly frivolous girl a man rather 
above her in status, for she was only the daughter of a captain in 
the coast-guard, and her husband was Hugh Endicott of Blackhall ; 
a squire, no doubt, of land won from the moor for the most part, 
whose acres were more numerous than fertile, still a squire of 
good descent, and, if he was not rich, neither was he then poverty- 
stricken. 

She was foolish and vain, fond of the idle gaiety she had known 
as a girl in a seaport and garrison town, which she could no 
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longer hope to command, and of the half-shallow, half-coarse admi- 
ration that a woman of a more robust nature or a finer mind would 
have despised. She hated the moor district, when she came to 
know it better, with a half-childish hatred not unmixed with 
shivering fear. She was also extravagant in a number of sense- 
less petty personal extravagances—peculiarly exasperating in their 
very pettiness and selfishness to a man soon struggling with a 
mill-stone of debt round his neck. 

He was a man of hot temper and stormy passions. It was in 
him from the first to be relentlessly, barbarously cruel, given a 
certain amount of provocation. 

Still he had married her from choice, and love of a sort. He 
was not a monster. He still cared in his vehement, fitful, 
tyrannical fashion for the children she had borne him, long after 
he had ceased to care for her. He had some respect for his 
character, though he had been styled ‘ wild Endicott ’ even when he 
was a lad. He did mind the opinion of the world for more than 
one decade of his later life ; and it was just possible that if he had 
been tolerably prosperous, or even anything save horribly un- 
fortunate, the couple might have pulled along together; wrang- 
ling continually, so far as shrill hysterical protests alternating with 
cowardly evasions and cunning deceptions could be called 
wrangling on her part ; falling out more furiously by way of variety 
now and then; but never coming to any direct rupture or open 
scandal. But Hugh Endicott speculated in cattle, sheep, and little 
moor-bred horses, in new manures for new land, even in the last 
remains of the metals of the ancients still to be found in these 
localities. He failed disastrously in all. His misfortunes, which 
he had neither acquired principle nor natural patience to bear, 
and, bearing like a man, to grow twice a man by the stern ex- 
perience, goaded him to madness. He grew always more of a 
bully and tyrant both at home and abroad, but especially at 
home, till his tyranny was not only hateful but intolerable to an 
erring woman not made of the stuff of which saints and martyrs 
are made. 

She also was baited to madness, till she was about to take a 
step as reckless, and if possible more wicked, than any of which 
her husband had been guilty. She planned to break God’s law 
and man’s by fleeing from her husband, forsaking her children, 
and abandoning the path of virtue on earth and the hope of 
heaven hereafter. She brought herself to the brink of an elope- 
ment with a rascally old admirer of hers, who had sunk from 
more genteel callings to end as an officer in the excise. He had 
been sent to Oxcleeve to check illicit practices for which the moor 
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afforded facilities, and there he had once more come across an 
early flame. He was reduced in circumstances like herself, and 
had no more attractive game to pursue. He was so low in his 
fortunes and discontented with his shabby lot that he did not 
much care what befell him, while he had a keen relish for notoriety. 
He persuaded himself that he was very sorry for the badly treated 
wife and downtrodden woman whom he had ogled, with whom he 
had flirted when she was chattering, dancing Cecilia Lowndes— 
light-hearted enough, poor thing. He knew that there would be 
a certain shady éclat in coming to the rescue (!) of Mrs. Endicott 
of Blackhall and running away with her. 

The evil deed was frustrated in the doing. The purpose of 
the pair became known to Hugh Endicott. Before Mrs. Endicott 
had gone many hundred yards from home on such an errand, in 
the dawn of a summer morning of all times, before she had joined 
Jack Morgan at their rendezvous, she came face to face with the 
husband, on whom she was about to inflict a deadly injury. He 
stopped her, charging her with the sin she had meditated, which, 
in spite of her guilt, she could not deny. He brought her back 
a disgraced and terrified culprit to the shelter of his roof. 

He did not put her away afterwards; he did not take her 
children from her. Yet either course would have been infinitely 
more merciful than that which he adopted. There was not a day 
on which she came into his presence that he did not remind her 
of what he had saved her from, in order to drag her through the 
bitter waters of his accusations and reproaches. He taunted her 
before her children, from whom she shrank painfully abashed; 
before her servants, to whom she was an object of a little pity and 
a great scorn. He would have taunted her before her visitors also, 
but, as no attempt had been made to hide the ugly episode in 
the family history, no visitors for Mrs. Endicott came any more to 
Blackhall. Her very relations, who were at least respectable, whom 
she had affronted, did not take her part, but left her to her miser- 
able fate. 

Mrs. Endicott’s accomplice in wrong-doing, on whom Hugh 
Endicott had not sought to wreak his revenge, because, as he had 
assured his wife, she was too worthless a possession for the chance 
of her loss to be revenged, had been removed in the natural 
course of his service from Oxcleeve, and was stationed at some dis- 
tance, from which, though he brazened out his share of the offence, 
he was rarely seen or heard of in the neighbourhood of Blackhall. 

It did seem as if the woman were abandoned both by God and 
man; but the depth of her degradation raised for her a human 
helper—surely the faint shadow of a divine Deliverer. 
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| CHAPTER II. 


A PARTING. 


Mrs. EnpDIcoTt was the mother of four living children, with 
long gaps between the ages of some of them, caused by the deaths 
of other children born to her and Hugh Endicott, whose pale still 
faces, and hands and feet for ever at rest, had not established peace 
between the father and mother, bereaved in common; neither had 
they prevented her from bringing on the unconscious little ones, 
where they lay in their graves, the reproach that attends on the 
children of a wanton mother. The eldest of the surviving children 
was Joanna, born and bred at Blackhall. The second, Jem, was a 
boy of twelve, for whom Hugh Endicott had shown a degree of 
consideration. The boy had not been made a frequent witness to 
the abasement of his mother. He had been sent off to school 
and kept there, not always returning even for the holidays during 
the last five years. His father went to see him at long intervals ; | 
his mother, or, for that matter, the rest of the family, never. The 
prohibition was one of the scorpions with which Mrs. Endicott was | 
lashed, for she had been fond of her only son, and it was hard for 
her to think that she was seldom to set eyes on his face, till he 
and she had grown strange to each other, till he had learnt in all 
probability to wince at the thought of his mother. The two 
younger children were little girls, still not more than six and seven, 
in blessed ignorance of the blight on their home. Mrs. Endicott 
might have had some pride and pleasure in their rosy beauty, 
merry pranks, and fondling caresses if she had not been crushed 
and smitten beyond taking pride and pleasure in anything. 
Besides, here too Hugh Endicott interposed and stripped life of all 
compensation to her. After his bearish fashion, he made pets of 
his younger children. And he not only chose to stand first with 
them: he would not suffer even a slender share of their notice and 
regard to be withdrawn from them, and wasted, as he reckoned, on 
their mother. He confiscated such dolls and sweets as she had 
found means to bestow on the children, and made it a condition 
of his favour that they should have nothing to do with her. He 
encouraged their nurse to tell talés which would expose and prevent 
Mrs. Endicott’s interference in the nursery which she had once 
ruled, Little Celia obeyed her father to the letter, and broke 
away from her mother every time they were together; but Lucy, 
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though she had a secret dread of her father, slipped away and hung 
about her ‘own mamma’ whenever she had the opportunity. 

Had they not been mother and daughter, it would have been 
natural for a girl like Joanna Endicott to have recoiled from such 
a woman as her mother—to have done more than recoil: to have 
judged and condemned her harshly. But she was her mother, 
and that, in the circumstances, meant much. 

Joanna was not like other girls, she herself reflected with a 
sore and swelling heart ; for had not the knowledge of evil, with its 
end, which was death, and its fruit, which was ashes, been forced 
upon her in what ought to have been her tenderly shielded days, 
and made her old before her time? The knowledge in its entirety 
might be a saving knowledge ; but it felt to her as if it were burnt 
in upon her consciousness, on her very bearing, like a terrible brand. 

But along with the knowledge she had a keen sense of the 
penalty exacted. She had grown up grievously familiar with the 
insults and injuries heaped upon the sinner; and in this case 
familiarity had not bred contempt, or even indifference. On the 
contrary, it had given birth to a passionate yearning to protect 
and deliver the weak and oppressed. 

Joanna was strong herself—strong in her youth and vigour, 
and in a nature totally different from her mother’s—if it must be 
said, derived in part from her father’s before his had run riot and 
deteriorated fearfully, sinking to a lower level than that to which 
his victims had fallen, since the stronger has the greater capacity 
for evil as for everything else. All that was generous in Joanna’s 
strength was stirred to rise up in defence of the downtrodden 
and desolate of the mother who had borne her, with regard to 
whom Joanna had the anguish of seeing her every day humbled 
in the dust, and that before her young daughter, before the little 
ignorant children Celia and Lucy. 

The girl was full of indignant pity for her mother even while 
she tried Joanna, as Mrs. Endicott had tried everybody with whom 
she had been connected, by her folly, fickleness, and cowardice. 

Where Joanna failed in charity was towards her father. For 
him she had nothing save indignant condemnation, rising at times 
into fierceness, in a temper not wholly dissimilar from what his 
had been. She ignored all relenting on his part where she was 
concerned. She resented and rejected every overture to such 
indulgence as he had in his power to grant her, which now and 
then he made to her. She was not likely to reject such advances 
long; Hugh Endicott, even in his youth, would not have stood 
many repulses. 

If Joanna made great mistakes and was in her turn intolerant 
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and unmerciful, there is this to be said for her: shé was very 
young, and she had nobody to put confidence in, nobody to advise 
her ; she was.as lonely a girl as was in England. 

When Joanna Endicott came forward to her mother on this 
October afternoon the girl’s voice and manner were not those of 
an ordinary daughter to an ordinary mother, happy, though they 
may not know it, in the simplicity of their relations. The tone 
and manner were, in fact, those of the superior and not of the 
infe-ior, the ruler instead of the ruled. For Mrs. Endicott had 
thruwn down her motherly as well as her wifely rights on that 
ill-fated summer morning when she had stolen from her husband’s 
house not meaning to return to it, but designing to relinquish 
everything which ought to have been dearest to her, and to fling 
herself into such arms as those of the low scapegrace Jack 
Morgan. 

But there was no unkindness in Joanna’s accent of authority. 
There was even an effort at gentleness—a quality which at this 
period of her life did not come by any means readily to an inmate 
of Blackhall whose usual frame of mind was one of hot wrath and 
breathless impatience. 

‘Mother,’ said Joanna, ‘ you are ready ?—you have promised. 
1 have settled everything: we are to go to-night.’ 

‘Oh, Anna, I cannot do it!’ said the woman, shivering and 
trembling. ‘It was all very well to speak of doing it when it 
was at a distance, but when it comes to the point I cannot. I 
tried to go once before, and you know—you know what came of it.’ 
And she hung her dishonoured head, with its unsuitable scanty 
yellow hair like a mockery, as she remembered the guilt she had 
agreed to, and the retribution which had dogged her heels. 

‘But this is altogether different,’ said Joanna, turning aside 
her head and flushing hotly. She spoke half-vehemently, half- 
wearily ; for the argument was unanswerable to herself, and she 
had gone over it many times with the same opponent. ‘ There 
is nothing wrong in what we are going to do—at least if there is 
anything with which people who know nothing of the circum- 
stances can find fault, we are forced to doit. There is no other 
way. You are going with me, mother ?’ 

‘ That is just it, Anna,’ declared Mrs. Endicott, sitting up, and 
speaking with an amount of energy in her plaintiveness which 
converted it into peevishness. ‘Why should you go? I have no 
right to take you without his consent, and you know he would 
never give it. You owe duty to him as wellas tome. Oh, he 
will never let you forget that—trust him for that; and he will hunt 
you to the ends of the earth till he has caught you and a 
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you back.’ She ended a little wildly, pulling out her handker- 
chief—a torn one—and fanning herself with it, though the fire 
was nearly out, and the day was cold, with a suspicion of frost 
in the moorland air. 

‘But you cannot go without me; you can never manage by 
yourself,’ remonstrated Joanna with an air of bewilderment, though 
she was generally clear-headed. 

‘Never mind me,’ said her mother feverishly. ‘I don’t want 
to have your ruin to answer for as well as my own. Blackhall is 
a poor home—I have sometimes been tempted to think it a hell 
upon earth; but it is better than no home, and it need not be so 
bad for you as it has been for me. He has no charge to bring 
against you, unless that you have had some pity and affection for 
your miserable mother, and surely that may be forgiven you in 
time. If I were gone, and you did not know where I was, he 
would not even have that complaint to bring against you. He 
used to be fond and proud of you when you were a child anda 
half-grown girl; I believe he is to this day, if you would only let 
him. I know the world, Anna,’ continued Mrs. Endicott with a 
poor little assumption of superior worldly wisdom that sat strangely 
on what was otherwise so cowed and scared in her aspect. ‘You 
may depend upon it that it is one thing to enter life the daughter 
of Endicott of Blackhall, though he has squandered his means and 
been no better than a ruffian to me, than to face the world dis- 
owned and cast off by him, as good as the daughter of nobody.’ 

‘What do I care for being the daughter of Endicott of Black- 
hall?’ broke in Joanna indignantly. ‘It is no honour: it isa 
disgrace. Is this a place to be proud of?’ and she looked round 
her with aversion and disgust. ‘Do you think I would touch an 
article of his if I could help myself? I tell you I hate to put 
my hands on anything that belongs to him—on his chairs, 
tables, or on his flowers, even to set them right. I would not 
so much as poke his fire if I got my choice.’ 

‘Oh, hush, hush, for Heaven’s sake!’ cried her wother, with 
her head falling still farther back and her lips farther apart, putting 
up shaking hands as if she would cover her ears. 

‘ Are you afraid of his hearing me?’ demanded Joanna, with a 
smile that had more ghastliness than gladness in it on the soft 
red lips. “I don’t care if he did; it would bring matters toa 
crisis.’ 

‘Girl!’ gasped Mrs. Endicott, ‘ that is not the worst. He is 
your father, whatever he is. There are words in the Bible about 
the eagles tearing out the eyes of the unnatural children who curse 
father or mother.’ 
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‘I have not cursed him,’ said Joanna sullenly. ‘ Whatever he 
may deserve, I only ask him to let you and me alone—to let us go 
away altogether where he will never find us again. But, mother, 
there is something you are hiding from me: what is it?’ cried 
Joanna, suddenly turning upon Mrs. Endicott and fixing her 
shifting eyes with her own steady gaze. Then every shade of 
colour fled and left Joanna’s face as white as a sheet. She set 
her teeth hard, and even ground them for an instant as her father 
might have done in her place. ‘Is it possible,’ she said in a low 
voice, whose vibrating tones nevertheless cut the hearer’s ears like 
sharp steel, ‘that you are thinking again of that detestable man, 
that scamp and scoundrel? Would you give up me, your daughter, 
for him, and take his company instead of mine? Mother, con- 
tradict me on the spot; swear that it is not true, else I will never 
speak to you again.’ 

‘Anna, be quiet!’ moaned Mrs. Endicott, throwing up her wan 
thin hands again, this time as if to ward off a blow. ‘Do not 
look so like your father, or else you will frighten me out of my 
wits—out of what wits I have left. What right have you to say 
such horrible things to me, your mother? Ah me! he (your 
father) has shown you the example all these years, and you have 
learnt to copy it; though I do not say that you have not been 
good to me—a good girl,’ murmured Mrs. Endicott, with a furtive 
frightened glance into her daughter’s face. ‘But you might 
know,’ she began anew in a weak complaining manner, ‘that though 
I were to hear again—to be brought once more in contact with 
the other > She stopped, quailing before her daughter’s look. 

‘Mother, you have heard,’ said Joanna: ‘he has had the 
abominable insolence to address you again! How did you hear? 
Where is the letter? What did you do with it?’ 

‘Well, if you will have it, I burnt it,’ said Mrs. Endicott in 
an anti-climax, over which there was no one to laugh, for Joanna 
was in no laughing mood, and in fact the speaker began to weep 
copiously. ‘ How could I help his writing or finding a messenger 
to deliver his letter? He wrote nothing that the whole world 
might not have read, only that he was sorry for me, as I am sure 
I may well be for myself. The greatest enemy I ever had might 
pity me ; and though he wrote, that was not to say that I answered 
him. I donot know that he meant any further harm; he has done 
me enough already; and if you could only understand, I loathe 
the very mention of his name. But you are hard, hard, Anna, 
like all the rest.’ 

‘Til not be hard, mother, if you'll go with me to-night,’ said 
Joanna more quietly. ‘There’s more reason now than ever. Only 
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try me and see how good I'll be. I’ve money that George Fielding 
got for me by the sale of my old pony’s two colts. My father 
gave her to me when I was a child. He has never disputed my 
right to sell her colts. He heard me speaking to George about 
them last week, and did not interfere. It is not stealing from 
him to take and use the money; but some day I may be able to 
repay it, and I will—every farthing. In the meantime it will 
take us as far as Bristol, where we'll find the * City of London,” 
the emigrant ship, in which we are to have the next thing to a free 
passage, for I have written to the agent and heard from him again. 
It isall arranged. We are to get to America, where emigrants are 
wanted, fortunately. Nobody will know anything about us there, 
and I am able to work for you.’ 

‘We'll starve!’ cried Mrs. Endicott in shrill despair. 

‘Nonsense, mother! I’m young and strong—you’ve no idea 
how strong,’ exclaimed Joanna, with something like girlish eager- 
ness. ‘I walked all the way to Ashford and back again before 
lunch to get the landlord of the Three Foxes to send a post- 
chaise in the dusk. Not all the way, but as far as Lydgate 
Spinney. I dared not bid him bring it any nearer, and you can 
walk as far as that. Even as it was, the man I spoke to looked 
surprised ; but I paid him the fare beforehand from the money 
George Fielding had brought over and given me at breakfast time. 
When the stable-boy still looked at me I am afraid I implied what 
was not true, to mislead him. It is the first time I ever really tried 
to deceive anybody,’ said Joanna with a blending of girlish pride 
and remorse. ‘I remarked that I hoped the moon would be out 
and that it would be a fine day for the manceuvres at Kingscombe 
to-morrow, so that if he thought anybody was stealing a march 
he might fancy it was only to see the review.’ 

‘I used to go to the Kingscombe Review when it was a pretty 
sight,’ said Mrs. Endicott in a lamentable voice, out of keeping 
with her commonplace words. ‘ Butif you carry out your mad pro- 
ject—and I have no power to resist you—we’ll starve—that’s what 
it is,’ she whimpered. ‘What can two poor women do alone in a 
strange country? I have heard over and over again of women 
being starved and put out of the way. You were always so head- 
strong and masterful.’ 

‘Never mind; somebody must be masterful. Can you not 
trust me to work for us both? I shall not mind what I do, and 
work is well paid for out there.’ 

‘What can you do, Joanna?’ her mother put it to her mourn- 
fully. 

‘Oh, numbers of things,’ insisted Joanna. ‘I can teach 
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young children. I have been teaching Celia and Lucy. I can 
sew and knit tolerably. I dare say I could serve in a shop.’ 

Mrs. Endicott groaned, and Joanna laughed a short laugh. 

‘Tl keep you—if not like a queen, at least better than you 
are kept here. We'll be free and together—think of that!’ 

The thought did not seem to stimulate Mrs. Endicott. She 
was clearly casting about in her mind for another obstacle which 
she might bring forward. ‘How can you ask me to leave my 
children, Anna?’ She caught at the idea, and appealed afresh to 
her daughter. ‘My two baby girls—dear little Celia and Luey— 
you might have guessed that my love for them—a mother’s love 
for her little ones, her youngest pets—should outweigh every 
other consideration in the end. How could you think that I should 
go away to America while they were to stay behind ?’ 

Joanna stood silent. She might have thought, ‘You con- 
sented to leave your children before when they were in still 
greater need of your care. You proposed to cut yourself off from 
them, and Jemand me, yet more hopelessly than I am suggesting 
to you to do now. It is not you: it is I who ought to pause and 
think, before I abandon my poor little sisters, and Jem at school, 
and all that I have known of a home, for you.’ It is likely enough 
that she thought all this, for she was a straightforward, truthful 
girl in her very thoughts ; but she did not say it. 

Mrs. Endicott sought to deepen the impression which she sup- 
posed she had made on her daughter. ‘I tried to bring myself to 
give up my children—indeed I did, Joanna—to please you. I tried 
them, too, pretty dears! I watched and watched this morning 
till that girl Sally was out of the nursery, and then I went up. 
I coaxed Celia to stand still, and I took my Lucy on my knee. 
I said, “‘ How should you like if I were to go away from you, my 
loves?” Celia cried in her merry way, “ You can’t; you are too 
stupid an old thing.” But Lucy hugged me and bade me not go 
away, till my heart was fit to break.’ 

' § How could you,’ cried Joanna indignantly, ‘when you knew 
it was risking everything? Fortunately it is too late to do more 
mischief, mother.’ She resumed more calmly if a little coldly, 
‘You must be aware that you are parted from Celia and Lucy, as 
it is, in the most disastrous, most cruel fashion; that they are 
growing up in a house divided against itself—which is the worst 
thing possible for them. I know what it is, and you see what it 
has done to me,’ she said without any show of emotion. ‘ Anything 
is better than that. If you really care for them more than for 
yourself, you will leave them, To go is the only way to save both 
them and you,’ 
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‘No, no,’ protested Mrs. Endicott, wringing her helpless hands. 
‘Let me stay where Iam. It is not so bad as never to see Celia 
and Lucy again, as I hardly ever see my boy—never even to hear 
of them as I hear of him. It is not so bad as for you and me to 
be drowned, or starved, or killed by wild Indians.’ 

‘I think I should prefer to be starved or killed at once,’ said 
Joanna with ominous composure; ‘and we'll not stay where we 
are: it is less to be borne now than ever.’ 

Mrs. Endicott was prevented from answering, for the door 
opened and admitted a rare visitor to that room. Hugh Endicott 
entered. 

His wife and daughter not only stopped talking: they fell 
apart, as most people do when the absent person, interested in the 
discussion which is going on without him, suddenly appears on the 
scene. But the two women fell apart after a different fashion. 
Mrs. Endicott shrank back in her rocking-chair, reeommencing 
involuntarily its dreary monotonous rocking. Joanna walked to 
the hearthrug, and stood there, tall, upright, and immovable. 
She would not greet her father; neither would she leave her 
mother, in her present strait, to his tender mercies. 

Hugh Endicott had been considered a fine-looking man in his 
youth. Indeed there were old people living who still maintained 
that when he and his newly wedded wife first took their places in 
the Blackhall pew in Oxcleeve Church, there was not a nicer-looking 
or better-matched pair to be seen there—he so big and strapping; 
she so small and genteel, with pretty feminine airs and graces. 

He was big still and burly; but every feature and attribute 
had grown coarse, hard, and reckless to the verge of brutality. 
His nose, his lips, his very fingers, had thickened and broadened. 
His high colour had deepened to crimson; his hair was heavily 
grizzled. His old bold, self-asserting glance had passed into a 
defiant scowl. In his rough suit and gaiters he had the air of 
one of the worst-looking of the moor-men—who might also be 
a fugitive from justice, a smuggler or illicit distiller, a criminal 
on his own account. Hugh Endicott might well have passed on 
any stage for the ruffian his wife said he was to her. Yet he had 
been a man of birth and education, for a native of the wilds. 
The great moors of Devonshire remained in some measure wilds 
twenty or thirty yearsago. If their annals are ransacked examples 
of ruder characters than Hugh Endicott may be found among 
their gentry, among their very clergy; though no doubt the 
quintessence of such Ishmaelitish men and of their lawless 
deeds dates further back still. Hugh Edicott was comparatively 
tamed. 
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He advanced straight to Mrs. Endicott as Joanna had done, 
but with another purpose. In the first place, he ordered her with 

an oath to stop the idiotic rocking of her beastly cradle of a chair. 

A charming innocent baby she was, to be sure, with that moulted 

yellow mop of a head of hers, and those holes in her mouth! 

She obeyed with piteous quivering haste that defeated its object 
and kept the chair vibrating for some seconds in spite of her, as 

if she had refused to comply with his will. 

He stood for another instant glaring at her before he began 
the attack he had come there to make. ‘ You had better listen 
to what I’ve got to say,’ he said at last, in his thick hoarse voice, 
‘and I advise you to lay it to heart. Ive heard that scum of 
rascals and thieves Morgan has been in Oxcleeve lately, and that 
he had the infernal audacity to show himself on the road to Black- 
hall. I warn you that if there are any more vile communications 
passing between you and him I'll murder you both—him first, 
and you next. I'll shoot him like the dog he is, and I'll have 
you carted out to the moor to perish alone of cold and hunger. 
That will not suit your fine lady ways and turn for society. I 
don’t care though I’m hung for it.’ 

‘Hugh Endicott!’ her thin voice rose almost into a shriek, 
‘how can you, how dare you, use such barbarous threats without 
cause? When was I last in society? I have not set eyes on the 
man you mention for all these five miserable years.’ 

‘Prevarication, as usual,’ he said, with a sneer. ‘ You were 
always a clever hand at that trick, though not very bright at any 
honest occupation. I never said you had seen the villain—I’ll 
take care of that, since you’re Mrs. Endicott still. I said you were 
in league with him again—hearing from him, writing to him. Is 
that plain enough ?’ 

‘I have not written to him, Hugh—TI’ll swear that.’ 

‘What? You'll take your Bible oath upon it? That is the 
common refuge of women like you. It is easily said, but unfor- 
tunately the saying it is of little account where you are concerned.’ 

‘If you do not believe me, Anna will tell you——’ 

‘Woman, do you appeal to your daughter on such a point?’ 
he cried, with disgust that nearly choked him, and then he fell 
back into his former tone. ‘ You'll mind what you are about, 
Mrs. Endicott. If not, I'll, perhaps, astonish your weak nerves. 
Pll show you what I can dare. We all know what you would not 
have scrupled to do years ago, if I had not been before you.’ 

With the final brutal taunt, he left her writhing, sobbing, and 
cowering in her chair. 

As he was about to pass sut of the room his eye caught sight 
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of his daughter Joanna standing like stone upon the hearthrug. 
He had been vaguely sensible of her presence before, but he had 
not realised how she looked. In place of increasing his rage, 
something in her aspect so ungirlish, so paralysed by shame and 
pain, not for herself, touched one of the few soft spots left in his 
heart, and melted him where that was concerned. ‘ Come, Jack, 
don’t be so glum,’ he said, with an awkward, clumsy attempt at 
making up to her, and using the old tomboy name he had given 
her when she was a child, before the family unhappiness had come 
to the present pitch, and the deadly alienation between father and 
daughter had begun. ‘The meet to-day is at Windy Gap; I'll 
let you have Yorick to ride if you care to see it.’ 

She turned upon him like a flash. ‘What do you take me 
for? Do you think I would go to a meet? Do you think I'll 
ever touch Yorick, or anything else that belongs to you, if I can 
help it ?’ 

It was not the first time that she had faced and defied the house- 
hold tyrant ; but she had never done it in such plain terms before. 

Mrs. Endicott burst into louder weeping and wailing and half- 
inarticulate panic-stricken pleadings. ‘Oh, hush, hush, Joanna, 
for mercy’s sake! You'll send him beside himself, and he'll kill 
us all!’ 

The man thus defied stood for an instant speechless, his 
dark face growing livid under the shock. Then he stepped to 
one side, made a mocking flourish of a bow, and with another 
oath and the three words,‘ A dutiful, affectionate daughter!’ turned 
on his heel and left the room, slamming the door behind him. 


CHAPTER III. 


REAPING THE WHIRLWIND. 


THE gauntlet had been thrown down, and, if it was not taken 
up on the moment by the person challenged, the challenger had 
not the smallest intention of withdrawing it. 

The next morning Joanna Endicott did not appear at the 
breakfast table. Mrs. Endicott was in the habit of keeping her 
room in the morning; but when her eldest daughter was sought 
for, and could nowhere be found, another search was instituted 
for the mother, and proved equally fruitless. Hugh Endicott had 
kept a watch on his unhappy wife, as humiliating as it was vigilant, 
for many a day after her frustrated elopement with the excise 
officer Morgan. But latterly he had relaxed his vigilance ; and, in 
spite of the strife between him and his daughter, he had never for 
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a moment distrusted her, or taken any precaution with regard to 
her. When her flight along with that of her mother was proved 
beyond dispute, he remained as if stunned for an interval, in place 
of setting out in hot pursuit. He did not take more deliberate 
measures to trace and arrest the pair after he discovered that the 
fugitives had got the start of him by more than twelve hours. 
He appeared utterly callous to the fact that one of the lost women 
was his daughter, under age and innocent till that night of any 
act which could in the slightest degree compromise her character. 
When he roused himself he swore that he would not lift a finger 
to recover a couple of abandoned women, the second as guilty as 
the first. He was confirmed in the relentless purpose contained 
in his wild words by the receipt of the news that Morgan had left 
his station about the time when Mrs. Endicott and Joanna had 
quitted Blackhall. The man had resigned his situation with the 
declared purpose of going abroad, and it was speedily concluded 
that the women must have done the same when every inquiry 
failed to trace them beyond Bristol. 

These inquiries were not made either openly or secretly by 
Hugh Endicott, though they were certainly conducted quietly by 
his agent and former friend, Mr. Fielding, the head of an old- 
established, highly respected firm of lawyers in Ashford; and it 
was just possible that Mr. Fielding might take it for granted that 
when the first paroxysm of wrath on the part of the aggrieved 
husband and father was spent, he might authorise and approve of 
the steps which the lawyer had taken on his own responsibility. 
For these steps might have been rewarded by the rescue at least 
of the missing girl from a fate worse than death, the most 
lamentable that could befall a woman. 

But there never was the smallest appearance of such relenting 
in Hugh Endicott. What he did was, sternly to forbid thenceforth 
the mention of the names of his wife and eldest daughter in his 
presence, and to cause the removal of every trace of their existence 
from their former home. He treated them as both alike stained 
and sunk beyond the hope of reconciliation and right of recognition 
in the place which had once known them but was to know them 
no more. 

Joanna Endicott had, indeed, said her good-bye for ever on 
that October day to the familiar features of Blackhall and the 
early associations of her life. There was nobody actually entitled 
to interfere on her behalf. With the exception of Hugh Endicott 
himself, his family were dead and gone. Her relations on the 
mother’s side had been too much separated from her, and were 
themselves people with their heads too little above the troubled 
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waters of the struggling middle-class world to bestir themselves 
and try to reverse the hard sentence which her own conduct had 
drawn down upon her devoted head. They might not condemn 
her utterly without a hearing as her father had done, but they 
could not fail to regard the step she had taken in leaving 
Blackhall without his knowledge and consent, in the company of 
her mother, as grossly reckless and undutiful. If they had been 
joined by Morgan, the partner of the old baffled elopement, who, 
though he was considered hard up in his circumstances, had 
probably furnished the means for the second and double flight, 
Joanna Endicott’s behaviour, if it was not so evil as her father 
said, was worse than reckless and undutiful: it was so wrong 
and unnatural that it deserved almost any punishment which it 
could bring upon her. The relations whom her mother had 
already disgraced were not likely to be lenient to this fresh 
offence in which the daughter took part. 

The outer world, that had nothing to do with the Endi- 
cotts beyond having a knowledge of their existence and of 
something of their grim and grievous history, was not alto- 
gether unjust and unmerciful. There were people even in the 
neighbourhood of Blackhall who maintained that Hugh Endicott 
had put the crown on his iniquities when he thus gave up his 
young daughter without an effort to save her, abandoning her to 
the care of a woman whose care was worse than none. He threw 
the first stone at the already tottering fabric of Joanna’s fair fame 
by judging and sentencing her in the same breath with the mother 
whose reputation had long been ruined, for no reason save that 
Joanna had been her persecuted mother’s champion and was her 
companion in flight, even if that flight were viewed in the worse 
light—as one to which Jack Morgan was a party, in which he figured 
along with the two misguided women. 

The Fieldings, father and son, among others, held Joanna 
blameless of anything except a deep passionate pity for her 
mother, and a rash ill-omened determination to take that mother’s 
hopeless future into the daughter’s inexperienced hands, mould it 
anew, and share it, however poor and precarious it might be. The 
Fieldings, who had known the Endicotts all their lives, did not even 
accuse Joanna of mistaken morbid romance. She had always shown 
herself rather practical than romantic, and they believed her ad- 
venture was more the result of the desperate misdirected energy 
of a naturally active-minded enterprising nature goaded into 
action, than the blundering of the habitual dreamer of distorted 
fantastic dreams. 

George Fielding, the lawyer’s son, was Joanna’s most resolute, 
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indignant defender ; which some people thought generous and some 
foolish in the young man, though he was known in other respects 
to be no fool. 

It was tolerably well understood that George, on his return 
from college in order to enter into partnership with his father, 
had been smitten by the handsome girl in her loneliness with her 
high spirit, and had been repulsed by her in his overtures, as she 
was known to have repelled every advance made to her friendship 
since she grewup. This might have been in the mad pride of the 
Endicotts, which wild Hugh had shared in his day, though the 
Fieldings were more than a match for the squire of Blackhall in his 
later fortunes; or it might have been in some secret consciousness 
that such honest overtures and honest companionship were not 
really those which were craved by a radically tainted nature— 
tainted not only by inheritance but by constant association with 
her mother. 

George Fielding had continued even after his rebuff one of 
the few persons on friendly terms with the Endicotts, including 
Joanna, who had been his playmate when they were boy and 
girl together. It might be that he was patient in his superior 
strength and bided his time. It might be that he had a large 
enough heart and mind to comprehend somewhat that poor 
Joanna, her whole soul rent by the woful conflict within herself as 
well as within her family, was not in circumstances to yield without 
difficulty to softer influences, to be willing to abandon her mother 
to her fate and carry the disgrace which Mrs. Endicott had brought 
on her children to another hearth, and that an honourable one. Or 
it might be, as cynical people said, that on second thoughts the 
young man was more than resigned to the fortunate fact that his 
imprudent aspirations had been nipped in the bud; that he was 
thankful for having been denied what he had been so left to him- 
self as to court, and in his thankfulness he was magnanimous, 
and put in a good word for the culprit to keep her from being 
utterly slandered and defamed when she went away in so com- 
promising a manner, with no chance of her return. Anyhow, when 
George Fielding had first been told of the disastrous event by his 
father in their office at Ashford, one morning when they were 
alone together, the clerks having been purposely sent out of the 
way by the head of the firm, the son had instantly asserted his 
conviction of Joanna’s comparative innocence. 

Mr. Fielding had said, ‘ Something far amiss has happened over 
at Blackhall, George—something that you will not like to hear, 
No, you need not start to your feet: there is nothing to be done 
on the spot or on the spur of the moment. That miserable 
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sinner Endicott has not put his wretched wife out of pain; but 
she has run away again; Joanna has gone with her, and they say 
the rascal Morgan is in their company.’ 

‘ The last is a lie, whoever says it,’ said George Fielding, with 
such invincible incredulity that it lent him coolness with which to 
meet the rest of the statement. Then he remembered that at 
Joanna’s request he had procured a little money for her private 
use, and told his father the circumstance, satisfied that the elder 
man would give it what weight it deserved in the light of evid- 
ence of the girl’s intention to act independently of Morgan, 
though in the past Mr. Fielding had simply tolerated and not 
actively countenanced the prospect of having Joanna Endicott 
for a daughter-in-law. 

George Fielding had never wavered in his entire well-nigh 
scornful disbelief with regard to that part of the report which was 
most disparaging to Joanna. 

But not all that either of the Fieldings, in company with the 
more merciful and liberal spirits round Oxcleeve, could say or do 
in condonation of Joanna Endicott’s serious offence against family 
and social laws, and in defence of her motives, could keep the 
scandal from taking deep root. It sent forth numerous shoots 
and tendrils which clung to her name. When a long period of 
years passed and nothing certain or trustworthy was heard either 
of Joanna Endicott or ber mother, or for that matter of the 
black sheep Morgan, in their old neighbourhood, the less consci- 
entious and charitable portion of the community arrived at the 
conclusion—with what spiteful satisfaction to themselves they 
only could have told—that Joanna had indeed gone the way of her 
mother; a way so little to their credit that the best thing which 
could happen for them, and for the world against which they 
had sinned, was, that their very memories, unpleasant and un- 
profitable, should be forgotten. 

Whether it was retribution or in the more natural sequence 
of habits and acts, it was a fact that Hugh Endicott’s downward 
progress became not only largely accelerated but unspeakably 
darker, drearier, and more hideous from that day. He floundered 
on among his debts and speculations for a little while, getting 
continually blinder, madder, less honest, nearer fraud and crime, 
till no respectable man would be seen in his company. He 
swaggered, and swore, and struck at those unfortunate satellites 
who were left with him when they opposed his will, till he was 
summoned to appear in a law-court more than once or twice for 
disgraceful acts of personal violence. His creditors could not 
seize and sell his estate, because it went by entail, mortgaged and 
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stripped as it was, to his son Jem; but they sold Hugh Endicott 
out to the last article he could call his own. In their rage and 
disgust they put up some of his very clothes to auction, and had 
them knocked down for a few odd shillings and pence. At this. 
point, when Endicott of Blackhall was wandering about like a 
vagabond, a raging lunatic, with hardly a change of raiment, or a 
penny to buy food to keep body and soul together, existing on the 
extorted alms of old acquaintances who blushed for him while he 
gave them no thanks, his best word to them being a curse on 
their niggardliness, his wife’s relations did step in. They took 
upon them, for common decency’s sake, with much grumbling and 
grudging, the maintenance of Jem at school and the sole charge 
of the two little girls Celia and Lucy. 

At last Hugh Endicott crept back to Blackhall, to the house 
which had been his father’s and his own, and was still his son’s. 
It was bare of all save a few sticks of old furniture which nobody 
would be at the trouble to carry off the premises. The house had 
been falling to pieces for years, until it was impossible to let it 
without extensive repairs, which could not be undertaken, in the 
circumstances, till Jem Endicott came of age. But in the mean- 
time it afforded a poor shelter for a social outcast ; all the servants 
were gone except one old woman, who clung to ‘t’owd ha’ and 
t’owd squire,’ half because she had no kindred or friend of her own 
to cling to, half because of the fidelity to places which women share 
with cats, and to persons, which they may share with the angels. 

In this state, lying on a bed which was borrowed, Hugh 
Endicott was attacked by a deadly, agonising, and loathsome 
disease, against which he fought like a wild beast. His solitary 
attendant was often in mortal terror of going near him lest he 
should wreak his fury upon her by the help of any instrument 
that came to his hand. 

The clergyman and the doctor of the parish, the duties of 
whose callings brought them reluctantly to the dying man’s side, 
vowed solemnly many a time, in spite of the obligations of their 
offices, to quit his presence and never return to it, sooner than 
remain witnesses to his horrible savagery and blasphemy. 

At last torture and the poison in his system did their worst 
against a frame naturally as enduring in its vigour as that of a 
moorland bull or an oak. Hugh Endicott gasped out his last 
breath without one of his blood or a friend to close his eyes. His 
soul went to meet its Judge; his worn-out body was buried out of 
sight with the bodies of better men who had gone before him. 

There was still an interval till Jem was major, during which 
Blackhall continued tenantless, But when he succeeded to his 
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poor inheritance—sensible people thought he would have been 
wise to throw it up—he showed some of his father’s doggedness 
in taking up his quarters in the old house, dismantled and wrecked 
as it was, with all its unsavoury and unhallowed associations. 

But beyond this obstinacy of temper, together with a certain 
unamiable gruffness not untouched by gloom, Jem happily did not 
show any other of his father’s attributes. He was steady enough, 
after his own fashion ; and it was understood not only that he bore 
the hardships of his lot in stern silence, but that he was painfully 
pinching and saving from the scanty returns the land brought 
him in order if possible to redeem the property. As it was, 
with all his scraping and paring, all his moiling and toiling, 
retaining the best fields in his own hands and attempting to take 
up farming at will in these bad times, he was not likely to do 
more than touch the fringe of the bonds over the estate. 

It was another and a different question whether he might care, 
when all was done, to reinstate himself on the footing which his 
father had held in the neighbourhood when he came into possession 
of Blackhall. It might well be that Jem Endicott’s pride would 
defeat itself. The desire and the ability to return to the ranks 
of his fellows, dwindling in company, might be alike gone before 
the opportunity presented itself. 

He showed no inclination of the kind at present where he 
dwelt, with a couple of farm servants to wait upon him and 
do all he required, while he led the life of a hermit. Certainly, 
with the object he had in view he could not afford to accept 
even the few invitations given him by families in the station 
of life he was born to, settled in the thinly peopled moor- 
land district round Oxcleeve. If he had possessed money to 
spend on dress-coais and dress-boots his pride would not have 
suffered him to go among his social equals till he was nearer their 
level in material prosperity. 

Jem Endicott’s motives were not particularly exalted, and his 
method of carrying them out was not very wise ; but at least they 
were respectable. Still more sympathy was felt for him, in spite 
of his surly rejection of all sympathy, when the farther obstacle 
to his success—of his having his two younger sisters come to live 
with him—was put in his uphill path. It was strongly suspected, 
though Jem did not say so, that they were not at Blackhall by his 
invitation, but were thrown back on his care by the relatives who 
had looked after them hitherto. 

Jem did not repudiate his sisters’ claims, however trouble- 
some they might be. For it was impossible that the bachelor 
establishment which had served for the brother could suffice for 
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the sisters—girls of twenty-one and twenty. He might cut 
down the estimate of what young ladies required to the lowest 
figure—and Jem in his impecuniosity was not only known to 
be prudent: he was believed to be parsimonious—but he must put 
furniture into one or two of the empty rooms, and secure further 
service than that of Will Beaver, with Will’s wife, Sally, just to 
look in of a morning and an evening, for the purpose of making 
a bed and cooking a meal. 

When the sacrifice was made it was not probable that there 
would be great, harmony between the members of an incongruous 
household. Jem was heavy, to begin with, and depressed by 
playing a losing game. The two girls were considerably his 
juniors. They had been brought up away from home and apart 
from him. It was not unlikely that they would be foolish and 
intractable in disposition, and have nothing in common with their 
brother save the relationship, which was not of his making. 

It was almost a matter of certainty that the neighbours, who 
had not been particularly warm to Jem, while he had offended 
them by churlishly declining their cautious advances, would, as a 
rule, be cooler still to the young women of the family. According 
to social laws, the sins of Celia and Lucy Endicott’s mother and 
sister would be visited specially on the pair who had suffered most 
from them. 

What had been dimly foreshadowed of the new household at 
Blackhall was confirmed by experience. The master, without the 
means or the wish to do more, contented himself with the 
scantiest changes which common propriety required for the family 
incumbrances thrown upon his hands. The sisters, or rather 
the ruling spirit of the two, valued his grudging concessions 
at rather less than they were worth, and was dissatisfied and 
embittered. 

The few matrons and spinsters who ought to have taken the 
newcomers under their wing hung back, with hardly an exception, 
from doing more than barely acknowledging them, and felt amply 
justified in their tardiness and rewarded for their discretion when 
the daughters of Hugh Endicott and his wife, the sisters of 
Joanna Endicott, betrayed traces of the stock they came of. 
They were accused of displaying thoughtlessness and levity. 
Tustead of being particularly careful how they behaved, they were 
heedlessly careless with regard to what they said and did, in 
reference to the construction sure to be put on their sayings and 
doings. The girls had not a great field for mischief; but they 
made the most of the field, and were either stupidly oblivious 
or incredibly audacious. The circle that sat upon their youthful 
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misdemeanours was a widely different circle from the old rough- 
riding, free-and-easy society of other days. Remote Devonshire, 
in its wild moors and inaccessible cleeves and coombes, had become 
as civilised as other places; such sins and crimes as had been well- 
nigh rampant in former generations had virtually disappeared. 
The neighbourhood of Oxcleeve in its men and women might still 
be a little rustic; but it was decorous in proportion to its con- 
demnation of the scandals of the past. 

Public opinion, in branding a couple of ignorant rash girls, did 
not fail to censure their brother who left them to themselves and 
showed no concern for what was to become of them. The whole 
family were in process of being ostracised together—Jem, who could 
not be said to have emerged from his shell; and his sisters, who 
shut him in afresh. All that was left of the Endicotts were sink- 
ing down into disrepute and indigence—a better term than 
pecuniary difficulties for their desperate circumstances. 

The sentence might be summary and severe, but, considering 
everything that had gone before it, the result was neither 
wonderful nor altogether inexcusable. It is necessary to draw a line 
somewhere. There did not happen at this time to be a woman 
of the Endicotts’ original rank in the neighbourhood, sufficiently 
influential, independent, daring, or pitiful, and having the power- 
ful motive of an old alliance with the family, to induce her to cross 
the line to their rescue. There were not wanting some women 
kindly, and not unfriendly, to the girls ; but there was not one who 
united all the necessary qualifications to be of service. It was of 
little consequence that there were men like George Fielding, who 
had succeeded his father as representative of the old firm of 
lawyers in Ashford, that still stuck to Jem Endicott’s waning 
fortunes, as far as Jem would let them, and in a moderate way 
continued to frequent Blackhall. The very idea of a household, 
in which there were ladies young and unmarried, whose few visitors 
were mostly men—-whatever the standing and character of the men 
—-was enough to lend a suspected tone to it and to remove it from 
the list of ordinary unblemished households. 


(To le con*inued.) 





